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The Riddle of the Pyramid. 
By LEE H. McCOY, Pueblo, Colorado. 


The pyramidal plan of structure probably has more place 
among the remains left by ancient and phehistoric peoples than 
any other similar form of building. The-pyramids found in 
Egypt, particularly the Pyramid of Cheops (or Khufu), seem to 
be the ultimate state of perfection to which such structures at- 
tained. The mounds which are found in various parts of 
America as well as eastern countries constituted the earliest 
or primitive form of the pyramid. So predominant or insis- 
tent is this figure in the religious relicts of the ancients, that it 
is perhaps one of the greatest questions today among anti- 
quarians as to what and whence its origin, some advocating one 
theory and some another, with the result that considerable 
confusion reigns at the present day in regard to this question. 

Probably the most practical of these theories is that which 
associates it with the superstitions of the Greeks and other 
ancient peoples, i. e., of a mountain in the north being the birth- 
place of man and the home of the gods. In fact, the material 
evidence as to this is so well founded that it may eventually 
prove to be the correct solution. For in the study of evolution 
and the various stories in regard to the creation of the world, 
we find a theory that the earth was first covered with water, 
land later appearing above the water, not much land but an 
island mountain upon which man first appeared and existed 
for ages until a further change or cataclysm took place, in 
which the identity of this mountain birthplace of man has been 
lost. There are some authorities who claim Mt. Meru in Thi- 
bet as this fabled mountain, also others who claim it to be 
somewhere in the northern polar regions of the earth. This 
latter theory seems to be supported by the fact that in Iceland 
and other countries near or within the Arctic circle, has been 
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found evidence of tropical plants and verdure showing that 
portion of the earth to have had a warmer climate in the early 
ages of the world. 

The study of the geological formation of the earth proves 
that there have been convlusive or cataclytic changes which 
have taken place in the surface of the earth, as well as changes 
which gradually took place and which are known to be taking 
place at the present day, such as the subsidence of some parts 
of the earth’s surface and the elevation of others. Some parts 
of the Peninsula of Florida are known to be gradually sinking 
while some parts of Europe are slowly rising. 

From the various myths and legends as to this mountain 
home and birthplace of man, which the ancients in the differ- 
ent stories of creation claimed to be the first land to appear 
above the water, we deduce the fact that such an island really 
existed upon the face of the earth in the early ages of the 
world, further that it was on this island that man first appeared, 
existing there for ages until a sudden or gradual change took 
place in the contour of the earth which drove him to a new 
home and perhaps obliterated the identity of his first abiding 
place. If such an island existed in the polar regions, it would 
naturally follow that, on account of the change to a frigid cli- 
mate, he was driven southward. No matter where the location 
of this early home of man, he naturally preserved his knowl- 
edge of it in the form of legend and myth, localizing this moun- 
tain more or less, according to his own location and physical 
environments. This is corroborated by the fact that in tracing 
man to his primitive home, there is a great amount of evidence 
which marks his course from a northern source southward. 

Nevertheless, whether the first home of man was somewhere 
in what is now the polar regions or elsewhere, it is easy to be 
seen that the pyramid, in its various forms and meanings, has 
a vital part to play in the study of the early age of man—so 
vital that we claim herein lies the solution of much which has 
remained mysterious to the present day. 

The Pyramids of Egypt, especially that of Cheops at Ghizeh, 
attained a form and plan nearer perfection of what it was in- 
tended to symbolize, than any other. To the Pyramid of 
Cheops then we shall look for this solution and shall endeavor 
to make as plain as possible our theory as to what it was 
really meant to symbolize. 

The Pyramid of Cheops, probably one of the most interest- 
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ing wonders of the world, has stood sentinel over the fertile 
delta of the Nile for almost sixty centuries, baffling the queries 
of modern men as to the purpose for which it was constructed 
and resisting successfully the ravages of time. No very de- 
finite information is obtainable as to the period of construction, 
yet some hold that it was some time prior to Abraham’s day 
(2300 B. C.) 

The theory most generally accepted today as to the purpose 
of the Pyramid, is that of providing an impregnable tomb for 
the illustrious dead. Hence, its location in a cemetery. Yet 
in its structure and arrangement there is such an abundance 
of evidence of a deeper or more magnificent purpose that man 
still seeks both inside and out for its real secret. 

Again and again its chambers, galleries and passageways 
have been explored by serious minded searchers for that great 
treasure, the wisdom of the wisest of the ancients, as well as 
for more material treasure. 

From the entrance to the pyramid on the north side there 
is a descending passageway leading downward at an angle of 
nearly 26 degrees, and in a straight line, to a subterranean 
chamber hewn in the solid rock upon which the pyramid is 
built. This chamber is located about one hundred feet below 
the base line of the pyramid in the central portion. This 
chamber has a vertical shaft some forty feet deep in the bottom 
of which was found only rubbish, while a blind passageway 
leads southward terminating in an unfinished chamber. The 
lower edge or bottom of the vertical shaft terminates at what 
is probably the mean level of the river Nile. 

The main internal feature of the great pyramid is a grand 
‘gallery 155 feet long and 28 feet high, which connects an as- 
cending passage with what is known as the King’s Chamber. 
At the junction of the ascending passage and the lower end of 
the grand gallery, a horizontal passage leads to what is called 
the Queen’s Chamber. The King’s Chamber is almost in the 
center of the great bulk of the pyramid with the Queen’s Cham- 
ber seventy or eighty feet below and to the north. 

According to one theory these chambers were the tombs of 
Khufu and his queen, though only an empty case of rough 
stone in the former exists as evidence of such use. To the 
north and south from the bottom of the King’s Chamber, air 
passages lead at angles of forty-five degrees to the surface ‘of 
the pyramid. From the Queen’s Chamber there is an air pas- 
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sage opening into the Grand Gallery and another reaching half 
way to the south side of the pyramid. A well shaft from the 
lower end of the Grand Gallery connects it with the descending 
passage near the entrance to the subterranean chamber. Mid- 
way of the well shaft there is a small pear shaped grotto. 

An ascending passage connects the lower end of the Grand 
Gallery with the descending passage near the entrance on the 
north side of the pyramid, the lower end of which was closed 
by very close fitting blocks of granite. These blocks fit so 
tightly that it has been the source of considerable conjecture as 
to how they were placed in the position they are unless built 
into the pyramid while in course of construction. 

The descending passage leading from the entrance on the 
north side down to the subterranean chamber is oriented to 
the star which was probably the north star at the time the 
pyramid was built, demonstrating that the Egyptians had 
some means of determining the location of the pole of the 
heavens. In fact, there are so many things relative to its con- 
struction and arrangement which undoubtedly show so great 
knowledge of astronomy that the following solution should not 
necessarily occasion much surprise. 

Piazza Smyth, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, who devoted 
a great portion of his life to studying and examining the pyra- 
mids and their surroundings in Egypt, wrote much in detail 
concerning the Pyramid of Cheops. He was firmly convinced 
that it was proof of divine revelation and that hidden therein 
was a secret which would prove a great heritage to the age in 
which it should be discovered. He quoted a tradition extant 
among the Egyptians which told of a sheperd stranger from 
the East who dictated the construction of the great pyramid, 
advancing the theory that this personage may have been none 
other than the scriptural Melchisedec who, in fulfilling a divine 
command, dictated its construction and arrangement much in 
the same manner as Moses dictated the construction of the 
sacred tabernacle of the Jewish nation. However true the 
above assumption may prove to be, the fact remains that ther. 
are elements and phases of the Great Pyramid’s arrangement 
which seem foreign to the Egyptians knowledge of such mat- 
ters, judging from other examples of their workmanship. 

From Piazza Smyth’s measurements in and around the 
pyramids, he deduced the strange conclusion of it symbolizing 
the destiny of man. The descending passage in the subterran- 
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ean chamber, typifying his downward tendency or course, 
while the way whith branched off and led upward typified re- 
demption as promised in the mission of the Christ. So closely 
did he calculate these measurements that the year 1881 was 
set as the time indicated for the great cataclysm of the ages 
to take place. The outcome of this deduction we know, yet at 
the time owing to the high source from which it came, the 
prophecy occasioned considerable uneasiness, even among 
those who ordinarily give no credence to such. 

That there will be some time in the future a change in the 
earth which will, necessarily, be the end of life upon it, we 
have too much evidence to discredit. Observation and study 
of the new star in Lacerta during January, as well as the others 
which have been observed in late years, present to the view of 
the astronomers and astrophysicists an undoubted picture of 
such an event happening to some other sun or solar system off 
in the eternal regions of space. So vivid and real was the pic- 
ture and of such great value in this department of astronomy, 
that there has probably been no event in years to exceed it in 
real value to astronomers, owing to the over increasing knowl- 
edge and better facilities for the study of such events taking 
place in the heavens around us. 

That there is anything in the following theory and facts as 
to a prophecy or symbolical picture of the destiny of man and 
the world, I will leave it to the reader to judge and will en- 
deavor to present merely a concise statement of facts together 
with their relation to the seeming fundamental principle of the 
pyramid. ; 

I believe though, that no one can make a careful study of the 
accompanying diagram and star chart, without recognizing the 
remarkable analogy existing between the stars and the ar- 
rangement of the passageways and chambers of the Pyramid 
of Cheops. : 

The star map appearing with this article is a reproduction 
of a standard star map. The chart of the interior and exterior 
of the pyramid also embodies all known features of its arrange- 
ment. , 

The religion of the Egyptians consisted primarily in wor- 
ship of the dead, Egypt being characterized as “The Land of 
Tombs.” The central figure in their religious worship was 
Osiris, the ruler over the departed and he who judged the dead 
in the future world. It is with the personality of Osiris that 
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the vital part of the following has to do. : 

The beautiful constellation of Orion with his near neighbors 
or constellations of stars, comprise what is considered the most 
brilliant region of the starry sky, Orion being characterized as 
“The Golconda of the Skies.” Orion is easily found by what is 
popularly known as “The Arrow Head,” also by three bright 
stars which are known as “The Belt of Orion,” the rest of the 
figure being easily found by using these-as a guide. Taurus 
which lies immediately facing Orion is located by what is popu- 
larly known as “The Seven Stars,” which group is also known 
as the “Little Dipper” or Pleiades, the Pleiades lying upon the 
neck of the Bull or Taurus. Beginning with the briliant star 
Rigel which forms the heel of Orion, we trace what is un- 
doubtedly the outline of a huge serpent but what is designated 
in star maps as the upper portion of Eridanus, the celestial 
river of mythology, it being known as such since early historic 
times. The body of the serpent extends in a wide curve almost 
to the constellation Cetus, the Whale, thence bending back- 
ward toward the feet of Orion. A little farther westward from 
the serpent are the well known outlines of the whale, while im- 
mediately above Cetus and adjoining Taurus on the west is the 
constellation Aries, symbolized as a ram with the head turned 
looking backwards. Farther west we come to the groups Pisces 
and Aquarius; the constellation Pisces being distinguished by 
two fishes which are connected by two streamers or well defin- 
ed streams of stars which form a conjunction immediately un- 
der the western portion of Aries. The lower fish and streamer 
extend farther west and terminates on the borders of Aquarius. 
Aquarius lies the farthest west of the system of star groups 
with which I shall deal in this article, and, next to Orion, will 
have to do with the most vital part of it. Aquarius is easily 
distinguished by the wavy lines of small stars marking its 
southern border, also by the well defined outlines of what is 
commonly known as “The Water Bowl” which marks the up- 
per portion of the group. Between the two divisions in Pis- 
ces lies the great square of Pegassus, or the constellation 
Pegassus, which is fairly well defined by the four corners of 
the square. 

The Egyptians deified the constellation Orion as Osiris 
whom I have stated above they characterized as the central 
figure in their religion. In this group we see the well defined 
outlines of the pyramid. Although all details are not found 
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therein, yet the resemblance is so close that there can be little 
‘doubt as to this group of stars being the source whence the idea 
of the pyramid. with its arrangement originated in the early 
ages of history. Perhaps due to some slight changes in the 
general aspect of the grouping since that time we are unable to 
detect as perfect a figure or arrangement as did the ancients. 
Yet the changes in these configurations of stars during the brief 
time that man has lived upon the earth, amounts to very 
little and makes but very little difference in the general aspect 
of the groups. Undeniably there is a remarkable resemblance 
in the arrangement of the stars in the different constellations, 
or most of them, to the object for which they are named. This 
phase of astronomy is not entirely imaginary, for the outlines 
of the Scorpion in Scorpio are easily seen as well as the animal 
outline in many of the other groups. Orion, in particular, as 
another instance, is a group which easily strikes the naked 
eye as a human figure advancing in a threatening posture. 


The top of the pyramid in Orion is found by extending the 
line formed by the three stars of his belt far enough in ima- 
gination to make one side, while the other side is pretty well 
defined. A line of small stars extending downward and up- 
ward connecting with the three stars making the sword hilt of 
Orion, easily suggest the general contour of the interior ar- 
rangement of the pyramid. It is a peculiar fact that the line 
of stars which marks the entrance and descending passageway, 
begins with a small triangle of stars, or as we might say, a small 
pyramid. Hence, as I shall show later, the passageway starts 
with a pyramid and ends in Aquarius and Pisces, thus this 
small pyramid in Orion is a miniature of the greater figure 
which I shall outline in the connection this constellation 
has with the other groups mentioned above. 

Connecting this group in Orion with Pisces, there is a pretty 
well defined stream of stars which joins with the streamers of 
Pisces underneath Aries, yet I find no recognition of this con- 
nection outside of my own mention in relation to my theory. 
Yet this is a fairly well marked feature. Orion then as connected 
with Pisces, is readily resolved into the figure of the passage- 
way arrangement of the pyramid, one streamer terminating up- 
ward in what would symbolize the future of the redeemed, while 
the lower streamer and fish terminate downward in Aquarius. 
The great square of Pegassus perhaps symbolizes the judg- 
ment, located as it is immediately between the two fishes ; typi- 
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fying the judgment when some will go to the right and 
others to the left. In the dream or vision which was given to 
Nebuchadnezzar he saw a great image likened after a man 
and which perhaps had something to do with the zodiacal belt 
as symbolizing the different parts of the human anatomy. A 
great stone struck the image in the feet and the whole was de- 
stroyed. The above picture might be easily drawn from the 
arrangement of the stars when we consider the fact that Pisces 
in the zodiacal belt, is characterized as the feet. Neverthe- 
less, we will not dwell further on this, but proceed with the 
final figure concerned in our diagram. 

Aquarius as probably one of the earliest signs of the zodiac 
recorded, has invariably been symbolized or designated by two 
wavy lines and a man with a water bowl pouring water. The 
suggestion for the bowl is easily seen in this group as well as 
the wavy rows of stars at the southern edge or portion of the 
group, suggesting the wavy lines, by which the sign is designat- 
ed on almanacs. That the wavy lines, as the sign of Aquarius 
have existed since prehistoric times is a further proof of the 
permanency of the arrangement of the stars so far as the brief 
period of man’s existence is concerned. A tablet containing the 
outlines of several of the star groupings and dating back to 
pre-Babylonian times shows that those groups of stars were 
defined in practically the same position held by each at the 
present time, which also proves the comparative permanency of 
the position of the stars. 

In Aquarius we see the outlines which suggest the subter- 
ranean chamber of the pyramid when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that the builders in completing the same, left the 
vertical shaft with the great portion of its depth filled with rub- 
bish, symbolizes the uneven, ragged, unfinished edge in the 
constellation Aquarius, as well as the scriptural “Bottomless 
Pit.” The rubbish thrown therein having a significant meaning 
in its connection with the scriptural Judgment-day and man’s 
ultimate end. Aquarius and his near neighbors of the sky are 
located in what is termed the ocean of the heavens, because 
of their watery nature. Hence, water has also a significant 
meaning in its connection with the ultimate state of all matter 
as known to science. In the figure of the bowl we see the well 
defined outlines suggestive of the bird-headed divinities of the 
Egyptians. These outlines also suggest a hooded head and 
shoulders with an extension to the shoulders giving the impres- 
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sion of incompleteness, symbolizing the vertical extension of 
the subterranean chamber with its unfinished termination sug- 
gestive of eternity, or rather beginning of eternity. The aspect 
of this figure gives one the same impression which we exper- 
ience in observing the head dress worn by executioners, also 
that worn ‘by the Spanish inquisitors. Many times while gaz- 
ing at this object in the sky, I have been impressed with a feel- 
ing of grandeur—a feeling that this object is the head and 
shoulders of some spirit-like being gazing across a great void 
or gulf of eternity,a fitting symbol of what the Creator evi- 
dently intended it, viz: the beginning of eternity. Did the 
Egyptians recognize it as such in an abstract way with no real 
knowledge as to its meaning? They certainly believed in the 
immortality of the soul and also had a crude belief in punish- 
ment after death. How did such a belief originate? Who can 
say but in a rude interpretation of this diagramatical arrange- 
ment of stars. Yet they groped in darkness as to the great 
truths of Christian belief and that which we believe this figure 
symbolizes in regard to the destiny of man. 

Why should this interpretation of the arrangement of the 
stars be associated with time and the destiny of man? Per- 
haps the most conspicuous or important reason we can advance 
in this respect is the remarkable fact that at, or near, the time 
of the building of the pyramid, what is known as the vernal 
equinox was in, or near, the grouping which evidently sym- 
bolizes the pyramid. Since that time the precessional move- 
ment of the equinoxes has slowly carried this through Taurus 
and Aries and at the present timé almost through Pisces, where 
it is on the point of entering Aquarius, really constituting a 
vivid picture of the whole arrangement of stars as connected 
with the arrangement of the pyramid. The ecliptic and celes- 
tial equator bisect ; the points at which they bisect are called 
the equinoxes. 

The cosmic symbols and designs of the ancients, such as 
those of the Chaldeans and Brahmans, as well as those of other 
peoples, who embody in a symbolic form their ideas as to cos- 
mogany and divinity, have undoubtedly been taken from the 
peculiar arrangement of the stars in Orion. With a little study 
the remarkable likeness is easily detected. -Although as stated 
above in connection with the pyramid, all the outlines of the 
symbols are not found in the sky, yet so many can be seen that 
there is little or no doubt as to the fact. The triangle with the 
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apex upward symbolizes fire while that with the apex down- 
ward symbolizes water. It is a peculiar fact that these cos- 
mic symbols of the different peoples show a common origin. 
They show a.remarkable similarity in their construction and as 
to that which they were intended to symbolize, hence there is 
doubt of their having been taken from the region which some 
present day scientists designate as the birthplace of our solar 
system. 

Among the different peoples where the pyramid and mound 
have been found, there is known to have existed a belief that 
these were built at the center of the earth or the axis of the 
earth. The Egyptian pyramid of Cheops, is known to be really 
at, or near, the center of the landed area of the earth as well as 
immediately near the Meridian of Greenwich—certainly a re- 
markable coincidence if not of deep significance. One of the 
pyramids in Mexico, tradition says, is believed to be at the 
center of the earth. At, or near, the probable time that the 
Pyramid of Cheops was built, it is a fact that the celestial equa- 
tor, the plane of the ecliptic, the equinoctial meridian, as well 
as the Milky Way intersected each other at or near the pyra- 
midal group in Orion, making this point of the sky really a cen- 
tral point or axis of the whole. In fact, the interpretation of 
the pyramid seems to have a connection with the laws and 
movements governing the universe which may in time explain 
more in detail the reason why the Egyptians believed the pre- 
cessional movement of the equinoxes to have a vital part in the 
destiny of man and the world. That the normal laws govern- 
ing the universe seem to be that of a movement from right to 
left, would also appear to have a great significance when we 
know that this precessional movement of the equinoxes is what 
is known as retrograde or from left to right. It is a known 
fact that all or nearly all of the comets have a retrograde moye- 
ment. They are evidently the tramps among the heavenly bod- 
ies, being irregular or abnormal. 

In the version or story of creation deduced from the findings 
of evolution and geology, we find that man was the last to ap- 
pear in the great works of creatign. We believe such to be in 
perfect accord with the scriptural story of the same and that the 
the existing controversy between these different accounts will 
eventually be explained by the investigations and findings of 
the future, the difference being more that of time than anything 
other. 
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The real secret of the pyramid then is one of sublime grand- 
eur. Its arrangement and construction symbolizes the destiny 
of man and his ultimate end. The Egyptian endeavored to dup- 
licate the diagramatical arrangement which he saw among the 
stars. 

Many have remarked the air of infinite sadness which seems 
to hang like a pall over the features and other characteristics of 
this strange race of people. They seem as though groping 
in darkness, yet with a knowledge of the great truths connected 
with the destiny of man in the abstract. Egypt may well be 
characterized ““The Land of Mystery” in the face of this dis- 
covery which shows the pyramid builders to have had a 
knowledge of great truths which strike deep at the fundamen- 
tal laws of nature. 

Due to the fact that the equinoxes were located in Aries, the 
ram, at the time of the crucifiction of the Christ, it seems very 
significant when we know that Aries symbolizes the Christ as 
the “Lamb of Sacrifice” in a religious interpretation of the star 
groupings. That the head is turned and looking backward is 
significant of the fact that the cross was effective backwards 
as well as forwards from the crucifixion. 

The serpent so plainly outlined in the upper portion of Eri- 
danus has a vital connection with the study of the mound and 
pyramid builders. There was scarcely a religion of the ancients 
which did not have a serpent connected with it in some man- 
ner. A serpant was the emblem of royalty in Egypt and other 
countries of the East. 

Perhaps in some unknown recess or chamber of the Great 
Pyramid there are charts or records which will make these mat- 
ters more clear. 
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Notes on Prehistoric Discoveries in Wayne County, 
Michigan. 
By JOHN ANDREW RUSSELL, A. M. 


Since the year 1907, certain definite and orderly, lines of in- 
vestigation have been pursued in Wayne County, Michigan, 
having for their purpose the uncovering and preservation of the 
remnants of a prehistoric civilization which apparently flour- 
ished in this territory and in that immediately contiguous to it. 

The beginning of these investigations was the result of an 
accidental discovery. While exploring a wood-lot in the neigh-. 
borhood of Palmer Park, the city’s northernmost playground, 
Daniel E. Soper, a citizen of Detroit, who was a retired jour- 
nalist and a former Secretary of State for Michigan, was at- 
tracted to the derbis thrown out of an excavation made by some 
burrowing animal. Examination of the debris developed that 
it contained some broken pieces of burnt clay pottery. An ex- 
cavation following the burrow led to the discovery of several 
objects of antique character, which appear to have been the 
first of their class taken out in Wayne County by any of the 
group of investigators who have since become associated with 
the explorations. 

The earliest of these was the Rev. James Savage, pastor of 
the Roman Catholic Church of the Most Holy Trinity in De- 
troit, who, as well as Mr. Soper, had been for many years prior 
to these discoveries a persistent and experienced collector of 
objects representing the social and domestic economy of the 
purely Indian era, and who during this period of his activity as 
a collector had accumulated and classified a private collection 
of several thousand specimens. 

With these two men there came to be associated James O. 
Scotford, a painter and decorator, who brought to the newly- 
founded group of explorers an experience running over nearly 
fifteen years, which began with the uncovering of mounds in 
the neighborhood of Wyman, in Montcalm County, in 1892, and 
the recovery therefrom of specimens of the same type as those 
which were unearthed in Wayne County, the discovery of 
which caused more or less discussion at the time and subse- 
quently. To these there have been added other enthusiasts 
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from time to time, among them Messrs. Daniel L. Case, Mana- 
ger of the Michigan Investor newspaper; Ira W. Welbon, spe- 
cial agent of the Home Telephone Company of Michigan ; John 
T. Belanger, of the same company; Rudolph Etzenhouser, a 
general missionary of the Church of Latter Day Saints, and 
the writer. It may not be out of place to remark, in passing, 
that the writer brought to his earliest investigations a measure 
of philosophic doubt about the whole matter that might easily 
have been confused with complete incredulity, a state of mind 
of which he now confesses himself completely cured. 

In addition to those mentioned by name, a number of other 
Detroit persons have been connected with the explorations, 
whose testimony concerning their results is available, these 
including several laborers employed upon the excavations, and 
friends who occasionally accompanied the more active investi- 
gators for the gratification of curiosity. 

From outside Detroit several gentlemen have come to par- 
ticipate in the explorations and to observe them from a scien- 
tific standpoint, the more prominent of these being Dr. Row- 
land B. Orr, Curator of the Ontario Provincial Museum at 
Toronto; Mr. Carleton C. James, Secretary to the Minister of 
Education of Ontario, also of Toronto; Dr. Wm. C. Mills, of the 
Ohio State University, at Columbus; and Dean J. O. Kinna- 
man, of Benton Harbor College, the present editor of The 
American Antiquarian. 


So much for the personnel of the active exploratory program 
now being carried out in Wayne County. 


To proceed to discussion of the territory itself as a whole and 
of its geographical features, it may be briefly stated that the 
county has an area of something over 600 square miles, of 
which about 78 square miles are taken up by the cities of Detroit 
and Wyandotte, and the various villages which are the centers 
of aggregated population. Of the residue of its territory approx- 
imately 80 per cent has been reduced to the purposes of agri- 
culture. Of the remainder only a minor part is waste land, 
while the major part is either original forest or second growth 
timber areas or cut over but uncleared land. As the reader 
will readily understand as this recital] progresses the oppor- 
tunities for archaeological research along the lines now being 
pursued will become lessened in proportion to the disappear- 
ance of the present timber reserves. 

The watershed of Wayne County is, naturally, to the Detroit 
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River, the drainage along the margins of that river being di- 
rectly into it, while three distinct water sheds drain the high 
lands into the greater stream. These watersheds are of Con- 
nor’s Creek, on the east; of the Rouge River and its branches 
in the central, northerly and westerly portions of the county ; 
and of the Huron River, on its westerly boundary. The con- 
tour lines of the county show variations of level from the De- 
troit River, which is 575 feet above the sea, to the goo feet con- 
tour line in Northville Township, the extreme northwesterly 
corner of the county. The surface drift is unusually deep, the 
only rock outcrop being in the neighborhood of Trenton. For 
the remainder of the county the drift runs from 92 feet to 180 
feet above bed rock. The surface drift is largely composed of 
sedimentary clays and shore line sands and gravels. 


The lithology of the territory is not very extensive. Out- 
side the limestone outcrop heretofore referred to, which is of a 
“hog-back” formation, there are no rock outcrops, the occur- 
rences of stone being wholly confined to boulders of igneous 
origin, the remnants of the glacial drift, and water pebbles, 
which are the results of sedimentation. Neither slates nor 
sandstones are found within the county, and no metallic de- 
posits have been found, although a few miles west of the north- 
westerly border there are some occurrences of bogiron. 


The flora of the county included several varieties of hard- 
wood, the territory having never been the habitat of the coni- 
ferous trees. The varieties of the Maple (Acer-Rubrum), the 
Ash (Fraxinus Americanus), the Beech, (Fagus Sylvestris), 
the Birch (Betula), the Bass or Linden (Tilia), the white and 
red Oaks (Quercus alba vel rubra), the Walnuts (Juglans), 
the Hickory (Carya), and the Elm (Ulmus Americana), com-* 
posed the forests of which the lands were denuded and those 
which still remain. That these forests continued to thrive for 
a long period before the present occupation, is apparent from 
examples given by the late Mr. Bela Hubbard, of Detroit, one 
of an oak cut in Ecorse in the middle of the last century which 
was eighteen feet in girth, and from which a fifty-five foot tim- 
ber, three by three feet in dimensions, was squared; while an- 
other cut in Springwells, within the present city limits of De- 
troit had a trunk circumference of fourteen feet and showed 
three hundred and sixty annular layers, making its life coeval 
with the Columbian discovery of America. 

The foregoing data is not presented for the purpose of dis- 
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playing minute or encyclopedic wisdom, but rather that those 
who may care to study the results of explorations for prehis- 
toric objects within the territory under discussion may have 
some knowledge of the conditions existent in the terriiory in 
which such objects have been found, and in which, no doubt, 
much more that is of interest and value will be discovered. 


The researches of the present day explorers in Wayne County 
are wholly confined to existing timbered areas or those which 
have lately been cut over and remain uncleared. It seems to 
be almost idle to hope that the areas which have been cleared 
and cultivated will give up their undoubtedly rich content of 
prehistoric evidence for the reason that, even in the days of 
deep soil cultivation the plow share rarely cut more than Io or 
12 inches below the surface, while the discoveries now being 
made are of objects buried from one and a half to three feet in 
the ground. The effect of the plow and the cultivator, supple- 
mented by the action of the rains, the winds and the frosts, has 
naturally obliterated the mounds, which even in their original 
form were far from pretentious earth works. 


The explorations so far made have covered areas located 
in several directions outside the city of Detroit. One area 
which has been most productive of results, lies directly north 
of the city, in the village of Highland Park. In this 4o-acre 
woodlot there appeared to be upwards of 1200 mounds, of 
which something more than 400 have been opened. To the 
northeast of the city and about three miles from the first men- 
tioned location another group of mounds has been discovered 
and about 120 of them opened. To the east of the city, and 


five miles southeast of the last mentioned area, a 60 acre wood- 


lot has recently been attacked, and about 20 mounds so far 
opened. Still another productive area a mile north and west 
of the first mentioned, has been discovered, and 30 mounds 
opened therein. To the west of Detroit, at a point two miles 
west of the village of Wayne, a woodlot has been located which 
contains a large number of mounds, a considerable number of 
which have been opened by a pair of youthful explorers and 
some interesting objects taken therefrom. On the banks of 
the Ecorse river, about ten miles from the center of Detroit, 
and in the Township of Ecorse, a small group of mounds has 
been located, three of which have been opened and have proved 
productive of objects of archaeological value. 


It must not be imagined that every mound opened has been a 
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storehouse of objects of interest. On the contrary, the propor- 
tion of productive to non-productive mounds has not been 
greater than as one to ten. The characteristics of the mounds 
are that they were evidently constructed on the original sur- 
faces of the burial areas, the original soil being slightly hol- 
lowed out; that a wood-fire was burned thereupon, whether 
for the purpose of incinerating the dead or not, being open to 
question; that upon the ashes and unconsumed charcoals of 
these fires, when cooled, were placed the objects which are now 
being recovered, and that the earth surrounding the mounds 
and undoubtedly other earth from a distance was piled there- 
upon to produce the tumulus. These tumuli are invariably el- 
lipsoidal in form, the major axes thereof being approximately 
twice the length of the minor axes, and the direction of the 
major axes being quite generally east and west. The great 
majority of the mounds lie, as to their greater diameters, in an 
east and west direction, if account be taken of the variations of 
the solar east consequent upon the progress of the seasons. This 
rule is not, however, inflexible, many mounds showing a north 
and south direction of their greater diameters. 


In all the earth structures which have been identified as true 
examples there is evidence of the action of the fire upon the 
surface earths or clays, and a stratum of wood ash mixed with 
charcoal,—the latter frequently found in pieces of considerable 
size;—completes the identification of the structure. The over- 
lying blanket of humus is from four to six inches in thickness, 
and the underlying soil, when sliced in section by the spade, 
shows various stratifications consequent upon the changing 
character of the earths used in the building up of the structure. 
The judgment of Dr. Orr, curator of the Ontario Provincial 
Museum, of Mr. Carlton James, of the Educational Depart- 
ment of Ontario, all trained workers in this form of research, is 
that the true mounds, the opening of which was witnessed by 
them, all showed the use of moved earth in their construction. 
This conclusion is further accentuated by the fact that mounds 
composed largely of clay have been found built upon a founda- 
tion of lake sand or shore gravel, while mounds of sandy loam 
have been found built upon clay, hard-pan bases. The mounds 
are almost invariably overgrown with vegetation, many of 
them being covered with trees of ancient growth. 

The mound. locations, when originally observed and com- 
pared, led to the development of a theory that, at least in the 
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valley of the Detroit River, their location was determined by 
the limits of the last terrace formed by the recession of the wa- 
ters into an approximation of the present stream-bed. This 
would have set their period back to a time when the northerly 
or westerly shore of the Detroit River lay five and a half miles 
inland from its present location. Inasmuch as the river mar- 
gin has been encroached upon to the extent of nearly 600 feet 
during the period of the present occupation, and almost within 
the memory of aged people now living, the greater recession 
during the lapse of the ages does not seem improbable. Re- 
calling that the present level of the Detroit River is 575 feet 
above the sea, it may be interesting to compare the approximate 
identity of levels of the areas so far explored. The Highland 
Park explorations are’on the 639- and 640-foot contour lines; 
those a mile and a half east are on the 630-foot contour line; 
those east of Detroit are on the 620-foot contour line; those at 
Wayne on the 660-foot contour line ; those at Ecorse on the 600- 
foot contour line, and some that have been reported in the 
Township of Plymouth on the 680-foot contour line. The ele- 
vation of the last lake shore, as taken from a point at Sand 
Hi]l, in Redford Township, is 632 feet above sea level, as de- 


termined by the aneroid. The theory of the occupancy of the 
last terrace, prior to the recession of the waters, by the race of 
which these mounds are the testimony, is one which is still far 
from proved, and it is offered only as a tentative theory, subject 
to verification or refutation, as further facts bearing upon it are 
developed. 


In the mounds so far opened no human remairis have been 
found. Neither have there been found in the areas investigated 
or in the territory contiguous thereto any evidences of village 
life or of earth works which might be conjectured to have been 
the remains of fortifications. In 1856 a circular mound en- 
closure, 400 feet in diameter, with an embankment four to five 
feet in height and with three gateways was found by Mr. J. E. 
Day, of Romeo, at a point on the Clinton River near that Vil- 
lage ; and another enclosure of one and one half acres was locat- 
ed at the junction of the Detroit and Rouge Rivers as early as 
1835. But the objects taken from these mounds bear no resem- 
blance either of material or cultural period to those which are 
now being uncovered. 


The objects recovered from the Wayne County mounds are, 
variously, of copper, sandstone, limestone, burned clay and 
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slate. The copper and slate objects predominate. The copper 
appears to be true mass Lake copper. Of the slates the grey- 
ish black variety predominates, this being of the quality which 
outcrops near Baraga, in northern Michigan. The sandstone is 
of fine texture, quite of the quality of the material known as 
Amherst buff stone, now quarried at Amherst, in Ohio. Red 
and green slates appear with comparative frequency. Only 
a few examples of limestone appear, these being of an argilla- 
ceous character and having a good polish. 

To enumerate the articles recovered would call for a cata- 
logue quite out of keeping with either the purposes or the limits 
of this paper. They may, however, be classified rather general- 
ly, as follows: 

1.—Written records, incised upon copper or stone, or stamp- 
ed in clay, subsequently baked. 

2.—Records partly written and partly pictorial, engraved 
upon the same materials. 

3.—Articles of personal adornment, composed of copper, 
slate and sandstone. 

4.—Articles of use in warfare, of copper and stone. 

5.— Articles of domestic use, of copper and slate. 

Of the first class there are entire plates of copper, certain 
panels of stone tablets containing other matter, and entire 
tablets of sun-burnt clay, upon which are inscribed what ap- 
pears to be a regular language, uniform in character. It is only 
fair, both to the explorers and those who doubt the authenti- 
city of these examples to say that these writings have not been 
sufficiently exhibited, either in the original or in photographic 
reproductions, to competent scholars, to enable them to deter- 
mine to what linguistic stock or period they belong. Dr. Cas- 
anowicz, of the National Museum, has expressed the opinion 
that they seem to be Assyro-Babylonian in character but are 
otherwise ‘unintelligible. Similar off-hand opinions have been 
given by other scholars, but, largely from the lack of submis- 
sion of a sufficient quantity of this linguistic data and partially 
from another cause to which reference will be made later on, 
there has not yet been given to these writings, either by per- 
sons now competent or by some who shall make themselves so 
by study, the attention necessary unto their deciphering. Suf- 
fice it to say, that with such ability for comparison and deduc- 
tion as has been applied to them by persons wholly unlearned 
in the mysteries of the hieroglyphs they present the appear- 
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ance of a regularly written language, following orderly lines 
of commitment to an enduring material, and composed of a va- 
riety of characters, each of which recurs in such great fre- 
quency in the text as to indicate that it was a regular and de- 
finite form used in writing. Moreover, certain of the charac- 
ters, or combinations thereof, invariably recur in connection 
with pictorial representations of certain kinds; as, for in- 
stance, a definite identical grouping of characters is marked 
upon every scene of violence or of apparent harm, while a dif- 
ferent indentical grouping is marked upon every representation 
of a pleasant event. 

To one particular attention must be called; on every object 
recovered, regardless of whether it is further wrought or un- 
wrought, or of the extent to which is elaborated, appears a 
combination of cuneiform characters, sometimes in solid en- 
graving, sometimes in outline, but always identical. This 
character combination appears frequently in the texts which 
appear on the coppers, the slates and the clays, and from its in- 
evitable presence the explorers have designated it, for want of 
a better term, the “signature” of the race or the civilization of 
which these objects are the historical remains. 


In the second general classification which the writer has 
suggested come the most interesting of the discoveries, from 
various points of view. Their interest lies mainly in their pic- 
torial presentation of the Old Testament story, and, collateral- 
ly, in the fact that around them and the question of their au- 
thentic character as antique remains has revolved a controversy 
of more or less violence, its measure depending wholly upon 
one’s estimate of the schorlarship and authority of those who 
suggest a fraudulent character for these examples. Disregard- 
ing the controversy for the moment, it may be stated that these 
records, whether on copper or slate, are almost wholly pic- 
torial. Where they appear on copper, but one side of the tablet 
is utilized. Where they appear on slate, both sides of the tab- 
let form their back-grounds. The subjects of these inscriptions 
are of three classes, namely, those which are purely. scriptural, 
in the light of our knowledge of the Old Testament as a record 
of ancient history ; those which depict scenes of war, and, last- 
ly, those which are composed of what seem to be circular an- 
nual calendars, their circumferences being divided into the 
thirteen moons, each of the spaces so divided’ carrying a cunei- 
form legend of greater or less extent. Of the scriptural stones 
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three groups invariably appear in sets, representing their va- 
rious historical stages. These series respectively depict the 
creation of the world, the creation and fall of man and the 
Noachian deluge. The world-creation series represents in a 
first panel a Creator, with out-stretched hands, pointing toward 
a sky, in which appear a sun, a moon, and several stars. Ina 
second panel the Creator is represented in the same attitude, 
while before him stretches a sea with ruffled surface and from 
the sky rain appears to be falling. In the third panel of this 
series the Creator, with hands again out-stretched, has before 
him delineations-of trees. In the fourth panel, the Creator 
again appearing, there are representations of birds flying in the 
air and animals on the high land, while in waters below are de- 
lineations of fishes and crocodiles. All of these pictures ap- 
pear on one tablet. (To be continued.) 
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The World Before the Flood.* 


By CHARLES HALLOCK, Ph. D. 
The First Glacial Period. 


A large portion of this Western continent is diluvial or made 
land. In the beginning it was different. Once the present 
north shore of the St. Lawrence river was the southern coast- 
line of the archaic continent (before vegetation or plant life,) 
and the Rockies and Alleghanies and the Mesaba range in 
northern Wisconsin, as well as the Presidential range of the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire, and the Appalachians, 
were outlying groups of barren islands like those along the 
coast of Labrador now. Several emergencies or uplifts took 
place while “the waters covered the face of the earth,” or the 
most of it. Uplifts occurred in all the other principal geograph- 
ical divisions of the globe in the arrchaic period and were sys- 
tematically distributed by the omniscient, far-seeing and all- 
wise Creator to furnish soil for subsequent plant growths and 
the use of man. They also served as girders for the rock-rib- 
bed earth, to reinforce its unstable and ever changing crust, 
which was being constantly disturbed and metamorphosed by 
vulcanism, cooling, and shrinkage. Orologically they were of 
immense height, twice that of the present time, causing con- 
densation and congelation of the atmosphere which induced 
an immense precipitation of snow, and initiated the first glacial 
period,—a period of long continuance on this hemisphere, dur- 
ing which the mountain ranges were degraded by glacial ac- 
tion, and the detritus was distributed more or less uniformly 
according to the lay of the land by hydrodynamic agency. 
These were the proverbial mills of the gods which grind slow- 
ly. Their disintegrating operation may be watched today any- . 
where along the back bone of the continent, and on the gla- 
ciers of Alaska. All along the Great Divide one can see the 
talus which has rolled down its sides from the weathering, in 
every stage of disintegration, from great blocks to pellets the 
size of pea coal, and in the drift of ancient glacial moraines, as 
well as from moraines more or less recent. At one time the 
snow cap was several thousand feet thick, as observed in 
Greenland today, rising far up the mountain sides, and its de- 
position absorbed from the ocean a stratum of its saline body 

* Continued from June issue. 
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250 feet thick, whereby it uncovered and exposed an immense 
superficial area of its primitive bed, raising the land to an aver- 
age of one hundred feet above the newly constituted sea level. 
[One effect of this denudation which is given by way of illus- 
tration was to uncover all the subaqueous region in the vicinity 
of New York City including Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey 
City, and the islands in New York Harbor, and convert it into 
an.upland valley, with Snake Hill, the Palisades, and other emi- 
nences as prominent landmarks; also to shoal very materially 
the deep pre-glacial canon of the Hudson River, whose ancient 
ocean outlet was about where the Ambrose ship channel now 
is.] 

This lowering of the sea level exposed many chalk cliffs, and 
by uncovering the ocean bed extended the continental area 
southward until it ultimately reached the present line of the 
Arkansas River, and demarcated the north shore of the Gulf, 
of Mexico, and southeastwardly’in an irregular and sinuous 
coast line which included the greater part of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, the northern half of Florida, the whole of South Carolina, 
and three-fifths of North Carolina. The bulk of earth so mov- 
ed and deposited was equivalent to the cubic contents of the 
mountain altitude degraded. In like manner the glacial mill 
ground out the material of the continental area west of the 
Rockies. It was especially generous to that portion which in- 
cludes Mexico and the Southwest. This uncovered land came 
out of the sea embedded with marine forms and saturated with 
a great variety of salts whose chemical agency has been force- 
ful as well as helpful to man in an infinite variety of ways. 
Combinations, often of stupendous dynamic intensity, have 
saused cataclysms and displacements of the terrestrial struc- 
ture which vulcanism had failed to incite. 

Ultimately an average thickness of thirty-five feet of diluv- 
ium or glacial drift has been added, as has been determined 
by recent geological surveys around Niagara Falls,—that is, 
since the ice sheet receded,—and the continental area has 
been proportionally extended until it assumed in milleniums 
past pretty much the contour and aspect shown in maps of 
300 years ago. Meanwhile and since then, the Grand Banks 
off Newfoundland, Sable Island, off the Nova Scotia coast, half 
of Long Island, the Virginia Capes, and the coastal plain and 
outlying beaches along the north shore of North Carolina have 
been heaped up by fluvial and wave action until they have 
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come to inclose the phenomenal sounds which flank the Atlan- 
tic between the 35th and soth degrees of latitude. The fluvial 
outflow from the mainland has also built up the Sea Islands, 
and all the sandy islands up and down the coast wherever 
found. But the end is not yet. The self-sanie agencies which 
have been changing the face of the earth for thousands of 
years all over the globe have been at work filling up the once 
deep harbors and channels along the coast from Maine to 
Mexico, and on the inland lakes, so that they have to be dredg- 
ed out continually. And all the while another parallel shoal 
or submarine beach has been forming twelve miles further out 
at sea along the North Carolina coast which will ultimately be- 
come the outer barrier, and the broad water spaces of Albe- 
marle Sound, Pamlico Sound, and the several others, will be 
filled up by earth and occupied by towns and farms. 


When the earth’s crude crust had been sufficiently treated 
by glaciation, weathering, and chemical process to be arable, 
life begun to be introduced by ferments called enzymes. Then 
plants began to come up spontaneously wherever the soil was 
suitable, just as now. Vegetation was not restricted to one iso- 
lated and circumscribed Garden of Eden, with all outside of 
its environment a barren waste. Operations of nature do not 
work that unequally under the divine order of things. There 
was a fair distribution all over the globe and the regions thereof 
were given an equable temperature, caused. by radiation from 
the incandescent interior more than by sun heat. There were 
corresponding Edens on the other continents; nurseries from 
which agricolae have been supplied from immemorial time, and 
the discovery that these are widely distributed geographically 
indicates wide spreading, prospecting and exploring, and a 
world’s population numerically large in the aggregate,—not 
only widely scattered, but concentrated in spots. All these 
things are referred to in the fourth chapter of Genesis, as ex- 
isting facts ; while as to the hypothesis of an advanced stage of 
civilization it is enough to assume in its support that crafts- 
men could not construct a vessel (the ark) larger than our 
Lusitania of today according to the specifications given in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis, and gdapted to the needs of its brute 
and human voyagers for a period of five months, unless they 
were well advanced in arts and inventions. 

How should the compilers of the Pentateuch, whose knowl- 
edge of the globe was confined to a comparatively limited area 
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of one of its hemispheres, suspect or even imagine that there 
could ever have been more than one Eden? and why should the 
people of the living present, whose horizon has been enlarged 
each century for 10,000 years by the successive discoveries of 
the world’s explorers, be required to go by the ancient atlases 
and text books? Holy Writ is not discredited or disparaged by 
a refusal in these modern times to accept it as an authorized 
geography of the period. This world is not a museum of ex- 
ceptions. Everything on earth has its analogue. Whatever oc- 
curs in one part is duplicated in another; and it has been so 
from the beginning. If there was a veritable Eden on one con- 
tinent there were corresponding Edens on the others. Con- 
firmation of this postulate develops with each year’s progress. 
Emigration follows in the wake of discoveries, and wherever 
inquisitive archaeologists today tread the spreading popula- 
tions of today’s period, they find that they overlay buried com- 
munities and cities whose memorial perished with then thou- 
sands of years before their advent. (Ps. 9:6). A traveler in the 
days of the Pharaohs would be as much at sea in tracing out 
the history of those buried cities as he is today as respects 
the same cities. When the Israelites went out of Egypt that 
country had an antiquity of 6000 years, according to the tablets 
which have been exhumed. Nine cities buried by time have 
been found on the site of ancient Lachish one on top’ of the 
other and the date of the bottom one is not so very ancient 
either. The Israelites in their wanderings were constantly 
running up against walled cities and unidentified ruins which 
were much more recent than the Chinese city of Abratina, 
10,000 years old.. The city in Turkestan recently excavated by 
Dr. Edgar J. Banks, a week’s journey south of Bagdad, is be- 
lieved to be 10,000 years old. A temple and statue 4800 years 
old bearing an inscription gives the name of the city as Udnum. 
Therefore, let us not calculate or speculate on excavated theses, 
but rather let us swear by the good Book. Our Genesis is as 
correct as any authority can be. Meanwhile let an archaeolo- 
gist trace their traditional landmarks back to the origin of Man. 
Each and every generation and epoch has been marked by in- 
tellect, genius, wisdom, wit, religion and divinity, but these 
variations and ups and downs have not essentially changed the 
aspects, phases, tenure, or the course of human life. They have 
merely modified it and made it more tolerable and agreeable to 


earth’s inhabitants as time goes by. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Discovery of Byzantine Papyri in Egypt. 
(Record of a Pre-Mohammedan Governor.) 


By JOSEPH OFFORD. 


A short time ago M. Lefebre of the Egyptian Department 
of Antiquities obtained at Kom Ishgaou, the site of the ancient 
village of Aphrodite in the district of the Thebaid, a number of 
papyri, the writing upon which related to affairs as late as the 
Oth century, A. D., in the time of the Emperors Justine and 
Justinian, These documents are relics of what is termed “The 
Byzantine Era,” that is to say, they date from the time when 
the seat of Roman imperial power had been transferred to 
Byzantium, or Constantinople, and so are of a far more recent 
period than those of any writings upon papyri hitherto publish- 
ed from Egypt. 

These documents which are in the Cairo Museum, are rapid- 
ly being published and translated by Monsieur Jean Maspero, 
son of Sir Gaston Maspero, so well known as Director of the 
Antiquities for all the land of Egypt. 

Among many of the interesting matters brought to light by 
these new papyri which illustrate what has hitherto been one 
of the darkest periods of the annals of Egypt, is the restoration 
to his place in history of a personage, hitherto entirely un- 
known, a certain Flavios Marianos, Duke of the Thebaid, or 
province of Upper Egypt. This Governor, whose importance 
was considerable, is mentioned in about twenty of the newly 
found manuscripts, but is only referred to very fully im six of 
them. Aithough found at Aphrodite, these texts were not ori- 
ginally written there, but at the larger neighboring town of 
Antinoe. They are all legal documents and no doubt at some 
subsequent date to their engrossment were sold as waste paper, 
to be used for writing upon their blank sides unimportant 
household accounts, or business memoranda, as was customary 
at the time. Flavios Marianos had many additional names, but 
the most used when addressing him were Flavios Marianos 
Michaleos, Gabrielios Theodoros. At the period when these 
papyri were written, that tell us all we know about him, he 
was Stratelates, and Consul and Patrician, as well as Duke 
and Augustal of the Thebaid, besides being a Count of the “De- 
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voted Domestics,” a title at the Constantinople Court. If ever 
at that capital when excercising this office, he naturally vacated 
it when leaving to take up the duties of protector of the South 
Egyptian frontier where he became Duke of Thebaid. It was 
a position of distinction because it was a “Limes” or defensive 
boundary of the Empire. 

His services appear to have been valued by the Emperor, 
for he permitted him to take the title of Augustal, previously 
only held by the prefect, or governor of all Egypt who resided 
at its Capital, Alexandria, whereas Marianos’ seat of power 
was at Antinoe, Thebes having already excepting the remains 
of its temples, fallen into ruins, 

The term of office of the newly found Duke Marianos, seems 
to have been uneventful. The wars of offence and. defence 
with the Nubian Blemmyes, at the Assuan frontier and North- 
ward of it, when these foes were invaders, which formed the 
chief event of the 4th and early 5th centuries had ceased after 
the campaign of A. D. 457. Sporadic skirmishes with the wild 
tribes who lived in small numbers around the sparse wells and 
oases between the Nile and the Red Sea were the only occur- 
rences to enliven the monotony of Nilotic life. These people 
appear to have been outposts of the Ethiopic Blemmyes if we 
are to believe a papyrus expressly calling them so, which con- 
tains an accusation made to Flavios Marianos against a cer- 
tain Kolluthos, at Ombo, of being in collusion with them. As 
consistent with custom at that age, pompous praise of F. Maria- 
nos is apparent in all the documents. No favor was anticipated 
without using the most adulatory phrases, one plaintiff says, 
“There does not exist another man so honorable,” He was 
only a Duke and Augustal of a province, but is termed, “O 
Great Stratiarch, Consul, Father of Princes,” showing that he 
had children. Says another, “Thou art all justice and equity, 
your excellent and eminent presence is illuminating to those 
who approach you. We approach to it as formerly the Souls 
in Hades awaited the coming of Christ, the Eternal God.” If 
these panegyrics were deserved Flavios Marianos must have 
been an ideal Byzantine official when such men of honor im the 
state service were scarce indeed. j 

The petty nature of the cases these papyri reveal to us as 
having been considered and adjudicated upon by him tend to 
show that he endeavored to prevent injustice within his pro- 
vince even in the most trivial matters. Moreover there were 

‘ 
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differences that, properly speaking, might have been brought 
before inferior officials of the Pxaeses, but the people evidently 
preferred appealing direct to the Duke, confident that he would 
look into, and justly decide their disputes and grievances. In 
the eulogiums of the litigants he is even given the royal titles 
of Kurios and Despotes and once called “Everlasting Master 
of the Eparchy,” such records almost liken him to the “Per- 
petuus Augustus” of the Empire. Of his nationality, we 
know nothing, but it is possible that he was a native of the 
Thebaid, for the papyri tells us he was in office there for the 
second time as Duke, and says he had been benefactor to the 
fathers of the petitioners during his previous governorship. 
He therefore had been removed from or had resigned power 
and ultimately been reinstated. During the interval he may 
have lived in the Thebaid or been called to Byzantium to 
take up his courtiership at the palace. The way in which he 
possessed the complete confidence of the Copts seems to show 
he was one of themselves, as all officials of Byzantine extrac- 
tion seems to have been detested by them. That high posts 
were assigned to natives by these Emperors we know, because 
Flavius Apion, another Duke of the Thebaid, and Aristonicus, 
Duke and Augustal were so. 

It is difficult to date the second Dukedom of Flavios Maria- 
nos, it may have been A. D. 522-3 or 537-8, perhaps the newly 
published British Museum papyri from the same site will de- 
cide it. For the present his figure emerges from the mist of 
Byzantine history in a vague and shadowy manner, it must 
be admitted, revealing to us a governor in that age of extortion 
and venality among the imperial officials, who for centuries 
had been depopulating Egypt and rendering its people ready to 
accept Mohamedan domination; who was trusted by this be- 
neath his care and looked up to as an honest dispenser and ad- 
ministrator of the law. For it is clear that beneath the cus- 
tomary adulation of the prologue and appendix to the petition- 
ers appeals there existed a trust in his justice and impartiality, 
strange indeed at that era and place, between officials and 
the governed. 
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Evolution and Genesis. 
By HENRY PROCTOR, M, R. A. S., F. R. 8. L. 


Many people think that the doctrine of Evolution is a new 
theory discovered by Charles Darwin, but this is entirely a mis- 
take. The doctrine is as old as the hills, and Darwin is re- 
sponsible only for seeking to explain it by a theory of 

Natural Selection, 

a theory which breaks down at many points and was never ac- 
cepted in.regard to man even by his most intimate colleague, 
Dr. Russell Wallace. But in a general sense the doctrine of 
Evolution is confirmed by the first chapter of Genesis, as for 
example verse 11, “Let the earth bring forth” (produce), and 
verse 20, “let the waters produce’—“swarm with swarms of 
living souls,” “and the fowls that’ may fly on the face of the 
expanse of the heavens.” 

Verse 26 declares 

The Grand Purpose of God 

in Evolution—to make man in his image and likeness and that 
he should bear rule over the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the 
heavens and the cattle and all the earth. But even yet we see 
not all put under him, but we shall see it in “the inhabited 
earth to come.” Jesus as “the first-born of an entire creation” 
is to bring the race of mankind—‘“the many sons”—unto 
glory, and all things will be put under the feet of the Christ 
—Head and Body, and the whole creation delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. 

Genesis i. 26, therefore, ought to be looked upon as a 
prophecy, as the declared purpose of God in 

Creation by Evolution, 

for we are fore-ordained to be conformed to the image of his 
Son whom he appointed heir of all things, thru whom he also 
made the ages, and who is an exact representation of his very 
being. And into the same image we are being transformed 
(metamorphosed) from glory into glory. For if we have borne 
the image of the earthy we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. This is the purpose of God in Evolution—to unite 
us to himself—“that all may be one” even as Christ and the 
Father are one. 
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So that it is quite evident that verse 26 is a prophecy of fu- 
ture glory, of a spiritual evolution which is not yet perfected. 

In regard to 

Evolution in General, 
we need not commit ourselves to any theory such as that of 
sexual selection. No doubt the struggle for life which leads 
to the survival of the fittest has been a great factor in organic 
evolution, as also that other, put forward by Professor Henry 
Drummond, viz., The Struggle for the Life of Others, for he 
clearly shows in “The Ascent of Man” that it has been a potent 
factor in producing 
The Higher Social Qualities 

for as he says: “Sympathy, tenderness, and unselfishness are 
the direct outcome and the essential accompaniment of the 
reproductive process, for without these the whole higher world 
would perish as soon as it was created. 

“For days or weeks in the early infancy of all higher animals 
maternal care and sympathy are a condition of existence. Al- 
truism had to enter the world and any species which neglect- 
ed it was extinguished in a generation.” 

Christianity owes a great debt of gratitude to the genius of 
Professor Drummond who explained in a marvellous way the 
relations between Science and the Bible in his book on “Na- 
tural Law in the Spiritual World,” and not less so in his splen- 
did work on Evolution which he rightly called the “Ascent of 
Man” as placed in contradistinction to Darwin’s “Descent of 
Man.” For Darwin undoubtedly looked at the matter from a 
materialistic standpoint. He knew nothing of Design, but con- 
fest that he was, in regard to it, and would always remain, “in 
a hopeless muddle.’ 

He expected a great deal too much from his theory, for tho © 
it explains much, it leaves so.much more to be explained, that 
we can only regard Natural Selection as one small factor in 
Evolution. 

But that Evolution is the method by which creation is car- 
ried on does not admit of any doubt. The proofs of this are 
super-abundant. 

Let us take for example the 70 to 100 

Vestigial Structures 
which are found in the body, which Professor Drummond 
called the scaffolding, because they have become obsolete and 
useless in the human body, altho they still survive as vestiges. 
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Some of the chief ‘of these are: 
(1) The Vermiform Appendix, which gives its name to the 
well-known disease, Appendicitis. In man this a veritable 
death-trap, altho in the case of herbivorous animals, it is of 
great use in digestion, and is very large, longer indeed in some 
cases than the body itself. But in man it has shrunken to the 
merest rudiment, while in the ourang-outang it is only a little 
larger. 

(2) Another such vestige is the tail, which may be seen in 
any human skeleton, consisting of 3, 4 or 5 vertebrae. 

In the embryo, both of man and ape at an early stage it is 
much longer than the limbs, and the muscles for wagging it 
are still found in the embryo of man. 

(3) There are other muscles which still persist in the hu- 
man body tho atrophied, such as those for moving the ear, and 
for twitching any part of the skin, as animals do to shake off 
flies. Remains of these are the still functioning muscles of the 
forehead. 

(4) In every mammalian embryo are the four clefts or fur- 
rows of the old gill-slits. Children are sometimes born with 
them, and ears are sometimes found bursting out in human 
beings in the exact position which the gill-slits would occupy 
if they still persisted. These cervical ears are also found in 
the horse, pig, sheep, and other animals. 

(5) _ In the corner of the eye there is the remains of the 
nicitating membrane, which is extremely common in birds and 
also exists in fishes, mammals, and other vertebrae. 

Everything points to the fact that man himself has past thru 
all the stages of Evolution, for the 

First Embryonic Abodes 

of moss and fern pine, or shark and crab and coral polyp, of 
lizard, leopard, monkey and man are so exactly similar, that 
the highest powers of mind and microscope fail to trace the 
smallest distinction between them. Every creature that lives, 
climbs it own geological tree before it reaches its mature 
condition. Resemblance to the embryo of the vertebrate series 
flash out as each new step is attained—first, the semblance of 
the fish, then of the amphibian, then of the reptile, and last of 
the mammal. 

It is a common objection that the 

Intermediate Forms 
are missing. But tho this is true to a great extent, it is not so 
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entirely. There are those links still existing which Darwin 
called 
“Living Fossils.” 


Prominent among these is the Duck-billed Platypus, which 
has a body like a mole, a tail like a beaver, lays eggs like those 
of a reptile, and tho a marsupian, suckles its young like an 
ordinary mammal. It has no teeth, but, as its name implies, 
it has a bill exactly like a duck, and broad-webbed feet. Its 
nearest congener is the echidna, like itself a native of Australia, 
and an egg-laying animal. 

There are today a host of intellifent Christians who accept 
thoroly the doctrine of Evolution, tho certainly not as taught 
by Darwin. There is no need, however, from a Christian 
standpoint to object to 

Darwinism 
as taught by Dr. Russell Wallace, for he affirms “that the 
present gigantic development of the mathematical faculty is 
wholly unexplained by the theory of natural selection, and 
must be due to some altogether distinct cause. As with the 
mathematical, so with the musical faculty, it is impossible to 
trace any connection between its possession and the survival 
in the struggle for existence. It seems to have arisen as the 
result of social and intellectual advancement, not as the cause. 

“No verbal explanation or attempt at explanation, such as 
the statement that ‘life is the result of the molecular force of 
the protoplasm,’ or that ‘the whole existing organic universe 
from the amoeba up to man was latent in the fire-mist from 
which the solar system was developed,’ can afford any mental 
satisfaction or help in any way to a solution of the mystery. 

“To us the whole raison d’etre of the world with its complex- 
ities of physical structure, with its grand geological progress 

was the dev elopment of the human spirit in asso- 
ciation with the human body.” (“Darwinism,” pp. 467-477.) 
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Roman Archaeology. 
By J. 0. KINNAMAN. 
CHAPTER II. 


Many of my readers have either seen or read descriptions of 
the Campagna. They have seen it either as they were walk- 
ing, riding or moving swiftly along in a railroad coach; or per- 
haps in lieu of that they have read descriptions of it in works 
of travel or fiction. But, however they may have seen it, or 
read about it, unless a great amount of time was at their dis- 
posal, the Campagna was not really seen in all its wonderful 
beauty ; if fanciful descriptions have been substituted, for the 
reality, then the reader is more or less sadly misled, for the 
traveler usually sees only that which he wishes and even that 
oft-times through “colored glasses,” a8 it were. Every little 
annoyance entailed in travel, every side issue is allowed to de- 
tract from the main object, and thus render one of the most 
beautiful scenes in the world of non-avail to the observer. On 
this broad globe, it seems to me, there are three enchanted 
spots, the very homes of the gods :—Naples and its magnificent 
bay, Rio de Janeiro and the Roman Campagna. I am inclined 
to believe that they stand in the order named. 

Many travelers can see in the Campagna only a desert of 
ruins, a whitened sepulchre from which not even the moan of a 
discontented spirit issues ; so desolate, so cheerless, so still and 
quiet do they make it that the tourist would gladly pass it by 
in the darkness of the night. But when one takes time, be- 
comes a Roman, forgets the hustle and bustle of the Western 
World, lets himself drift into the spirit of two thousand years 
ago, and, taking a canoe, paddles toward the Sabine Mountains 
up the glorious old Tiber, letting the sunlight soften those an- 
ancient mountains into lapi-luzzi, permitting the soft haze, 
peculiar to the Campagna, round the sharp outlines on the 
plain and Mountain, then, if there is any artistic temperament 
in the soul of the observer, it will surely assert itself. One is 
almost led to believe in this twilight, often renewed, that he is 
looking upon the mythological sky and horizon of the Olym- 
pians. The quiet of the evening settles upon the plain, not a 
sound of rustic life breaks the silence, but here and there may 
be seen moving lazily great white oxen and herds of half-wild 
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horses wending their way towards the Tiber, there to refresh 
themselves in the rolling tide. In the distance the Eternal City 
seems to stretch toward the west and lose itself in the mist of 
the Hesperian Sea, and finally, as if under the influence of en- 
chantment it disappears entirely from mortal ken. 

Was the Campagna always thus? No, its life history may be 
divided into several periods :—Prehistoric, the Empire, Med- 
iaeval and Modern. During each of these epochs it presented 
a widely different appearance. We may perhaps say, that the 
Prehistoric and Modern would more nearly correspond but 
even then the difference would, indeed, be vast. 

If we but take ourselves out upon what is now the Via Appia 
for the distance of eight or ten miles we find ourselves in the 
presence of extinct volcanoes ; the craters of which are now fill- 
ed by calm and peaceful lakes whose waters are as clear as crys- 
tal and exceeding pure. In Prehistoric times these volcanoes 
were active throwing out ashes, scoriae, hot water and all such 
things as go to make a volcano at once beautiful and dreadful. 
Even in historic times these mountains were occasionally ac- 
tive. Livy and other writers often chronicle that a rain of 
stone fell upon the Alban Mountains. Then as one feature in 
the picture of the prehistoric Campagna we may paint active 
volcanoes. 

When we come to the foot of the mountains and into the 
plains, marshes become inaccessible and full of fever, or per- 
haps I better say, full of mosquitoes that could impart the 
fever. Through the opening of the rushes and other water 
vegetation could be seen the golden ribbon of a river coursing 
its way amidst the plain. The river was nameless, yet in the 
course of ages it was to become the most renowned in the 
world. This river flowed at the foot of seven hills, and from 
between these hills issued other streams that joined the main 
one. Verdure-covered were the hills resplendent with green; 
trees and shrubbery grew luxuriantly and lent idyllic grand- 
eur to the scenes. Further away on the horizon, Soracte rear- 
ed his snow-capped head. Such must have been the Prehis- 
toric landscape if the eyes of man could have seen it. 

But a change is destined to take place in this quiet sylvan 
spot. Let us stand on the rim of one of these extinct volcanoes 
now filled with water and called Lagodi Castello, one of the 
lovliest lakes in the world. On one side we have the water, 
on the other, the Via Appia and the plain. The side towards 
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the Via Appia slopes gently with undulating pasture lands call- 
ed Pascolare di Castello. In this Pascolare di Castello, in 1817, 
a discovery was made that threw more light upon the founda- 
tion of Rome than any other made. Some peasants wishing to 
plant vineyards on Monte Cucco and Monte Crescenzio cut a 
trench in order to investigate the value of the soil and deter- 
mine whether it was adapted to the culture of grapes. They 
cut through three strata. The first was modern soil about four- 
teen inches in thickness; the second was peperino thirty-six 
inches thick; then came a thin strip of soil; underneath this is 
a stratum of yellowish volcanic ashes fifty inches in thickness. 
This yellowish stratum was next to the last ever thrown out 
by the volcano. A long period of quiet followed this eruption, 
so long indeed that soil was formed and vegetation grew abun- 
dantly, then followed the eruption which formed the lava bed, 
the last eruption of this mountain. Though it was the last in 
the district of the Pascolare it was not the last in the history 
of Alban craters. 

In this yellowish ash stratum the peasants came upon jars, 
rough terra-cotta, hand-made and sun-dried, each jar contain- 
ing an urn shaped like a prehistoric hut. Each hut contained 
the ashes of a cremated body, also objects of amber and 
bronze. . 

Dispute arose as to the interpretation of the facts ascer- 
tained, but the following points were finally settled :— 

I. Traces of man are to be found all over the northwestern 

spurs of the Alban hills. 

Il. That cinerary urns were found all over the supposed site 
of Alba Longa. 

III. The inhabitants of the district carried on a trade with the 
Etruscans ; local manufacturers tried to imitate the im- 
ported ware, and they succeeded fairly well. 


IV. Iron, although it may have been known, is not found in or 
around the cinerary urns; therefore the tombs belong 
to the prehistoric “age of bronze.” 

Such a mass of archaeological evidence has been brought to 
light, that it is no longer doubted that Alba Longa existed, but 
by whom it was settled is a question I shall not undertake to 
answer in the present article. 

In the Classical Journal, Professor Planter mercilessly at- 
tacks some luckless scholar who, he thinks, puts too much cre- 
dence in archaeology as substantiating the authenticity of 
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early Roman historians. Late discoveries have brought forth 
such a crushing mass of evidence in favor of the authenticity 
of these ancient writers, that it is no longer fashionable to be 
hyper-critical and relegate everything to myth that preceded 
the Second Punic War. Monumental evidence supports the 
reports of early writers concerning the kingly period. We 
can no longer, with a sneer, state that Romulus was a shadow 
without substance, having in reality never existed. Formerly, 
modern criticism, no doubt, set itself up as infallible, and if it 
said that this or that statement was a myth or a legend and 
could not be considered, so it must be. But now the value of 
traditional sources must be regarded, and studied, if as Archae- 
ologists, we wish to obtain the best possible results. 

Let us examine at least one legend. The story of Romulus 
and Remus is familiar to all of us from boyhood. The details 
of the story vary, but when each is stripped of these details and 
reduced to the lowest terms, the following points stand out dis- 
tinctly. First-——The leader of the settlers on the banks of the 
Tiber was a man from Alba. Second.—He was a man of high 
birth, being connected with the royal house of the Sylvii. 
Third—From a philological stand-point it has been proven 
that the name Romulus is a genuine one and at the same time 
that of the founder of Rome. Professor Planter ridiculed the 
idea that Romulus was the real founder of the city on the 
Tiber, but we shall speak of it again later. The points we 
shall undertake to establish are these :— 


_ I. Alba Longa was the mother city of Rome. 
II. The settlers at Rome were shepherds. 


III. The foundation of Rome occurred during the “bronze 
age” in Italy between the VIIIth and XIIth centuries 
B. C. and the causes were those of necessity working 
through natural forces. 
We will begin with the second of these points as it involves 
largely a philological study rather than an archaeological one. 
The oldest sanctuary in Rome was the Lupercal a conse- 
crated grotto under the northwestern spur of the Palatine. 
This grotto, from which flowed a spring, was dedicated to the 
Alban god Lupercus, “the driver away of wolves.” A day was 
set aside, February fifteenth, for the celebration of the reli- 
gious ceremonies accorded to this god of the shepherds; it is 
known in literature as the Lupercalia. This ceremony clearly 
shows who the founders of Rome were: they were simple 
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shepherds. The worship of Lupercus was so deeply rooted in 
the nature of the Roman that it was the last to die out in the 
struggle between christianity and paganism. Traces of it can 
be found as late as the fifth century, A. D. 

It is evident, that for some natural cause, either to escape 
catastrophes inflicted by the volcanoes or the pressure of too 
dense a population (the latter the most probable reason,) a 
certain number of shepherds decided to seek new pasturage 
where their ever increasing flocks might have abundance. The 
plains attracted their attention and thither they went wander- 
ing on and on until they found themselves on the banks of a 
rivet, over which they could not easily transport their proper- 
ty. Here, then, they were compelled to stop. 

They also found on the banks of this river a hill fortified, as 
it were, by nature. The sides were almost perpendicular, and 
inaccessible on account of deep bodies of water and marshes at 
the base. They also found at the base a spring of pure water, 
which was at once dedicated to Lupercus, or the god of the 
shepherds. On the summit they built a huge sheepfold, wall- 
ed it, and as a result, the foundation of Rome was lain (see my 
article on “The Palatine in Prehistoric Times.) The hill was 
named in honor of the goddess of shepherds, “Pales,” and 
called Palatium or Palatinus mons, The feast in honor of this 
goddess fell upon the 21st day of April, so that day has been 
accepted as the date of the foundation of Rome. The Palatine 
had one gate called Porta Mugonia; the word being derived 
from the verb “mugire” denoting the mooing of cattle. In 
other words it was the gate through which the cattle entered 
and left the Palatine. Does this fact alone teach us anything? 
It seems to me that it does. It certainly informs us that those 
early settlers were shepherds. Further we know that the men 
of the Palatine used milk for their sacred libations. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Michigan Archaeological Question Settled. 
FREDERICK STARR, J. 0. KINNAMAN, JAMES E. TALMAGE. 


After more than twenty years of dispute and argument pro 
and con, the question regarding the famous Michigan “relics” 
of a prehistoric Caucasian race is settled as far as the science 
of archaeology is concerned. Other have affirmed that the 
finds were frauds, but did absolutely nothing to prove it. It 
became the somewhat unpleasant duty of the writers to pro- 
duce incontestable proof and settle the question for all time. 
Professor Starr’s investigations led him to the following re- 
port. 

At request of the Chicago Examiner I visited Detroit to in- 
vestigate the finds which have lately attracted so much atten- 
tion, accompanied by Mr. Roswell Field, of the editorial force 
of that paper. We were treated with every courtesy by Dean 
Savage, Mr. Soper and Mr: Russell. Every facility was given 
us in the examination of the specimens and we were taken to 
the mounds, two of which were opened in our presence. Brief- 
ly, my conclusions are as follows: 

(1) The specimens themselves,—tablets and other objects 
of clay, slate, and copper,—are plainly recent objects, manu- 
factured to deceive. A cursory examination is all that one 
familiar with archaeological material needs for demonstrating 
the fact. Any number of earmarks are present. The objects 
of slate and freestone are absolutely fresh and unstained; the 
copper objects show no true weathering and natural oxidation 
but a recently developed crust ; the script of the inscriptions is 
hopelessly confused—while the famous Rosetta stone was tri- 
lingual, its three languages were actually in use at one place 
and time—here we have coincidence of Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
Assyrian cuneiforms, and a modescript Phoenico—Greek 
script; so ridiculously confused are the pictorial designs— 
Egyptian temples and symbols, Assyrian winged-beasts, and 
recent European biblical cuts are all here; one of the finest 
tablets, found a week before our visit, has the lower edge still 
plainly cut by a slate saw—the inscriber polished down only 
three margins! We could go on indefinitely, but what is the 
use? 
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(2) There are many suspicious circumstances. It would 
be well worth while for anyone interested to arrange the tab- 
lets and other finds in the order of their finding. Startling 
facts would result. Twenty years ago almost all the tablets 
were clay; the slate and copper objects appear to be after- 
thoughts. There has been change of fashion and when a new 
type appears it has a curiously interesting run of popularity. 
The improvement in art and interest, in material and quality 
is notigeable. The cuneiform characters, popular in the finds 
of twenty years ago, have almost ceased in the inscriptions— 
though the “mystic symbol” remains; it ought to have gone 
out with the rest, and Mr. James Scotford’s connection with 
the whole history of these extraodinary finds has long been 
recognized as most suspicious. The recency of the whole 
series of discoveries is suspicious in view of the fact that 
mound exploration in Detroit’s vicinity was diligently carried 
on for many years without unearthing any of these relics. But 
these are only samples of a mass of suspicious circumstances. 

(3) The two mounds we opened were undisturbed and 
brush-grown ; they had not been prepared against our coming; 
nothing had been “planted” in them. Two diggers were sup- 
plied us—Scotford and Allen. Scotford’s son Percy was pres- 
ent. Seven or eight of us looked on. All agree that usually 
only one mound in eight or ten contains anything; both of 
our’s were productive! What are the mathematical probabili- 
ties? Scotford and Allen were digging at the same time, each 
taking one side of the mound; Allen was a steady worker, Scot- 
ford kept up a constant run of talk; there is no question that 
Allen turned over twice the soil that Scotford did—yet Scot- 
ford found four pieces—two in each mound; Allen found 
nothing. Calculate the mathematical probabilities again. And 
what are the mathematical probabilities that all the objects 
should in both cases be in one side of the mound and that side 
Scotford’s? A fifth object was triumphantly found by Percy 
in the loose earth thrown out by Scotford’s shovel at the first 
mound, immediately after we had left it and begun operations 
on the second; we had looked carefully at each shovelful of 
earth as it was thrown out. What of our objects? (1) None of 
the five is old, yet each bears the “mystic sign.” (2) None of 
them had lain in earth for any time. (3) One which I re- 
moved at Scotford’s request “with my own hands” could not 
have been at the place from which I took it two minutes be- 
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fore; this I can demonstrate to anyone, even to an intelligent 
child of ten years. These five objects were not “planted” in 
the mound; no they were “introduced” as we looked on. And 
one would not need to be a skilled slight-of-hand man to do it. 

I believe that Father Savage and Mr. Russell and others have 
been deceived. I do not believe they are deceivers ; their good 
faith is unimpeachable, or my judgment of human nature is 
bad. It has been most disagreeable for me to reach the con- 
clusion here given; but they are unescapable. 

It is not the intention of the Editor to follow the history of 
these “finds,” suffice to say that his experience with them dates 
from 1891, and further, that he was invited to Detroit to ex- 
amine the collections of Father Savage:and Mr. Soper. The 
usual digging process was carried on in his presence under the 
direction of Mr. Soper. Several objects were removed, among 
them a slate tablet. The mounds were selected by Mr. Soper 
with the aid of James Scotford, though Scotford was not ac- 
tually present at the digging, in fact, the Editor never met 
that gentleman. 

It was while examining the collection of Mr. Soper that my 
suspicions of the genuineness of the objects were aroused. 

Among the many religious tablets were several that por- 
trayed the devil with horns, spear-pointed tail, cloven hoofs, 
etc., also the angel Gabriel blowing a straight Greek trumpet. 
At once the question arose: When was the devil first thus rep- 
resented in Art? 

Thus the question resolved itself into a study of the History 
of Ecclesiastical Art. There is no use of tracing the entire line of 
the study from the beginning, suffice to say that it was not un- 
til the XI Vth century that the devil was thus portrayed in 
art. It will be recalled that during the first four hundred years 
of the existence of the Church, art in the true sense of the 
word, was under a. ban and forbidden. 

After the art of making wood cuts was invented, then fami- 
ly. Bibles were illustrated, and we have the Devil represented 
as he was XIVth. century Ms. He had, by that time, 
established his characteristics in Art. 

These facts alone preclude any possibility of the antiquity of 
the objects under discussion. 

An examination of the incisions on the slate reveal the fact 
that the lines were made with edged tools of steel. Further, 
the portrayal of the scenes is haphazard, without purpose, in- 
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congruous, and display not the art of the ancients, but the 
scribblings of one who is not familiar with stone cutting. 

The whole thing is an attempt to deceive, but the attempt 
has been a poor one when placed under the scrutiny of the 
laboratory and the microscope. 

In regard to the copper objects we will let a mining geologist 
speak, Dr. James E. Talmage, of Salt Lake City, Utah. His 
conclusions are the following. 

(1) According to the evidence I have been able to gather 
practically all the discoveries of “relics” thus far revealed have. 
been by James O. Scotford of Detroit or by his son-in-law, 
Scoby, or by parties who like myself have been operating under 
the guidance of the men named. Now, were these “relics” 
actually of ancient burial and as generally distributed as re- 
ports of the finds would indicate, there would surely be some 
discoveries by accident. It is reasonable to believe that “rel- 
ics” would have been dug up in the extensive clearing of the 
wood lands, in the excavations incident to building opera- 
tions, and in the breaking up of land for agricultural purposes. 
As a matter of fact, however, discovery of these “relics” seems 
to be unknown except as made by parties who go into the field 
for the purpose, usually with witnesses at hand, ready to 
swear to the conditions of the finds. 

(2) The conditions of burial seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of interment centuries ago. The objects are generally 
found within a foot or two feet of the surface and I have heard 
of no credible or well attested instance of accidental uncover- 
ing whereby any object has been exposed through nature’s 
weathering, except such discoveries as have been made by in- 
terested parties already well known to be skilled in making 
these finds. Nevertheless did these objects exist by the hun- 
dreds in these little mounds within so short a distance of the 
surface, it passes belief that they should never be uncovered 
except by pre-arranged digging. Moreover, there is absolute- 
ly no evidence that appeals to me as indicating that these lit- 
tle mounds are graves. It has been assumed that these 
“relics” were buried with the dead and the area within which 
they are found has been referred to as a great necropolis. Yet 
not even a single tooth has been found in any one of these 
mounds to mark the presence of a buried body. 

(3) The freshness, amounting to practical newness, of the 
exhumed objects examined by me is entirely inconsistent with 
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any claim of great antiquity. Some of the slate tablets I have 
seen and handled are so fresh as to suggest that they left the 
maker’s hands as late as yesterday. The lines made by the 
graying tools when examined microscopically show fresh frac- 
tures. 

(4) The copper pieces while generally green with verdigris 
have evidently been corroded by rapid chemical treatment and 
not by the slow processes of time. The green oxidized layer 
on every piece I have seen is thin and non-adherent, rapidly 
wearing off, even with the most careful handling, leaving a sur- 
face clean and smooth except for the slight roughness produc- 
ed by chemical action. 

(5) The copper of which these articles are fashioned is or- 
dinary commercial copper smelted from sulphur-bearing and 
arsenical ores. It is not the native copper such as the copper 
objects taken from genuinely ancient: mounds in this country 
are known to be. This conclusion as to the character of the 
copper is based on chemical analyses made here and elsewhere 
and on conductivity determinations made at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington. 

(6) The way in which the pieces of slate and copper have 
been fashioned indicates their modern origin. On the edge of 
the copper battle ax unearthed by myself the equi-distant and 
regular markings of a modern file are revealed by the lens. On 
the edges of the black slate tablet referred to as found by my- 
self the markings of a modern saw are still intact. 

(7) The inscriptions themselves condemn the “relics” as 
forgeries. The persistency with which the tribal mark appears 
on every object from an arrow point to the most elaborately 
inscribed tablet is proof of a modern fad rather than of an an- 
cient custom. All known Hebrew and Egyptian inscriptions 
are made with care. While the hieroglyphic drawings may 
appear stilted and artificial they are nevertheless made with 
scrupulous attention and show none of the hap-hazard, off- 
hand and slovenly sketching revealed by these Michigan for- 
geries. 

As a result of recent investigation on the ground, I have ar- 
rived at a conclusion as to the identity of certain men who are 
implicated in this deliberate scheme of deception and fraud. 
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Archaeological Notes. 
By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


Professor Petrie is arranging to spend the next exploring 
season upon the site of the temple of Heliopolis, the On of the 
Joseph story, and one of the most ancient religious sites in the 
world. All writers of antiquity recognized the importance of 
this seat of princely learning, and even Plato did not disdain to 
seek inspiration from its schools. The Obelisk whereon Moses 
must have gazed when he was a University student stands to 
this day, and the ruined outlines*of the temple have been the 
object of many a wistful examination by scholars and tourists 
alike, since the digging of Egypt was begun. The imagina- 
tion of the people is stirred by the revelations that the coming 
winter may be bringing forth. 





Mariette’s operations at Abydos in clearing the Temple of 
Seti, led him to pile all the debris of his excavation’ within the 
Temenos at the rear of the temple, thus burying one of the 
most unique mounments in Egypt under tons of rubbish to the 
depth of forty feet. This is the Oseirion. In 1902, Professor 
Petrie made a trial working, and located a subterranean edi- 
fice with a sloping passage 200 feet long, without determining 
its terminations. He found the sandstone pavement of the 
Great Hall, forty-one feet below the siirface of the desert. This 
stately gallery measured 34 feet in length, 15 feet in width, 
with a height of 17 feet. The west wall is divided into three 
‘parts vertically; the portion to the left contains a collossal 
scene of the Vivification of Osiris ; the middle portion registers 
the chapter of the “Knowing the names of Osiris ;” the right 
hand portion is occupied with the figure of Menenptah, the ac- 
cepted Pharoah of the Exodus, standing before a heaped up 
table of offeritigs, making an offering of incense. The Romans 
quaried away the stone-facing of the last wall so that any dec- 
orations which may have been there have perished. 

In 1903, Miss Murray and Mrs. Petrie undertook the work 
of recovery, but the roofing stones over the main hall were de- 
stroyed, and their enterprise was abandoned. The work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund this year will be to endeavor to 
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complete the excavation of the Oseirion, and no one can anti- 
cipate the revelations to come from the various passages and 
possible other aprtments awaiting the excavators. 





Archaeologists have joined in a nation-wide appeal for funds 
to carry on the work of excavation and research in the Assouan 
region of Egypt in the year remaining before the vast area be- 
hind the greatest dam in the world shall be flooded. Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell says: “The completion of the 
great Assouan dam will no doubt prove of incalculable value to 
the people of Egypt, but it will destroy some exceedingly pre- 
cious monuments of the past.” No funds and no human ef- 
fort can rescue all that there is of value in the threatened dis- 
trict, but the loss to science can be reduced to a minimum by 
intelligent labor with adequate means. During the last cen- 
tury archaeology has shed much light on the development of 
human life in the Valley of the Nile. What it may accomplish 
in the future no man can foretell. But neither can any one 
doubt that archaeology will continue to make fresh discoveries, 
illumine the pages of history that are now dark, and perfect the 
methods of work. 





J. C. Hinrichs of Leipzig has recently published “Egyptian 
Texts, transcribed, translated and annotated by Alan H. Gardi- 
ner, D. Litt., Laycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester 
College, Oxford, Part I. The Papyrus Anatasi I, and the Papy- 
rus Koller, together with Parellel Texts.” In the last twenty- 
five years, our knowledge of Egyptian grammar and vocabu- 
lary has made rapid strides, and simultaneously there has 
arisen the need of better editions and translations of the in- 
dividual texts. In this respect much has already been done for 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions. The hieratic texts of the New 
Kingdom, on the other hand have of recent years remained al- 
most wholly neglected. The vast majority of the papyri are 
still unedited and untranslated. Accurate hieroglyphic trans- 
cripts, made on the originals themselves, are accessible in but 
a few rare cases, though for such transcripts even the best 
of the published fac-similes provide no adequate substitute. 
Accurate translations are still less numerous, and in most 
cases half-obsolete renderings of fragmentary passages are all 
that can be pointed to. In short, so far as the hieratic papyri 
and Ostraca of the New Kindom are concerned, almost every- 
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thing remains to be done; it is not too much to say that the task 
of editing these is among the most urgent needs of Egyptian 
philology at the present moment. The series of Hieratic Texts 
which is herewith brought to the notice of scholars and of the 
wider public, is the outcome of a long-projected scheme to sup- 
ply this need. The editor of the series, from his long training 
in connection with the Hieroglyphic Dictionary in course of 
preparation by the German Academies under the direction of 
Prof. Erman, has, with this end in view, paid long visits to all 
the principal Museums of Europe, as well as to the Cairo Mus- 
eum; and by far the greater number of texts in question are 
already collected in his note-book needing only to be worked up 
for publication. Part I contains the most ancient specimen of 
literary satire known, and records, in the form of a letter, the 
strictures of one scribe upon the incompetence of another. The 
Papyrus Koller is a little studied but interesting collection of 
model letters. The part before us contains 42 printed pages 
and 99 autographed pages. 





An expedition to southwest Arabia has been planned by the 
Danish Royal Geographical Society, the Object being to ex- 
plore parts of Oman and to study the ancient memorials. 1s 
well as the commercial mapping of the country. 





D. G. Hogarth reports many interesting discoveries made at 
Boghaz-Keui, in North Cappadocia, which has now been defin- 
itely identified as the capital of the ancient empire of the Hit- 
tites. Further excavations on the site are to be carried on as 
soon as Dr. Winckler recovers from the severe illness which 
has prevented his return to work since 1907. As is well known, 
the Hittites have been a subject with archaeologists ever since 
the middle of the last century, when the dicipherment of hiero- 
glyphic and cuneiform records revealed the fact that these peo- 
ple had once filled an important place in West Asian history. 
Their responsibility for the series of monuments discovered 
during the last forty years all over North Syria and Asia Minor, 
as well as in North Cappadocia, which was first proposed by 
Professor Sayce, was questioned by others. It was argued that 
this pre-supposed a great Hittite empire, which, if it had exist- 
ed, could not have been forgotten by history. The existence 
of this empire has now been proven by the excavations carried 
on under the direction of Hugo Winckler. 
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The fifth part has been recently issued of Epigraphia Zey- 
lanica, edited and transplated for the Government of Ceylon, 
by D. M. Wickremasinghe. It contains six pillar and slab in- 
scriptions of the tenth to twelfth centuries, and one short rock 
inscription of the Second Century, A. D. A useful genealogical 
table of the kings of the ninth and tenth centuries is also given. 





Miss Olive MacLeod, who, with Mr. and Mrs, P. A. Talbot, 
has been exploring the country around Lake Chad for several 
months, returned recently to England. The expedition passed 
up the Niger and Benue rivers by steamer and canoes, through 
Southern and Northern Nigeria, and then traversed the North 
est was made, especially of musical instruments, while typical 
Kamerun. A large collection of objects of ethnological inter- 
est was made, especially of musical instruments, while typical 
examples of music were taken down. A botanical collection 
of several thousand specimens has been sent to the British 
Museum, as also a number of birds, beats and reptiles. 





“The Pre-Historic Period in South Africa,” by J. P. Johnson, 
has. recently been issued by Longmans, Green & Co. This 


book is a brief summary of the knowledge of the pre-historic 
period of South Africa. Brief chapters on the Eoliths of Leij- 
fontein, Acheulian implements (carefully worked flints.) 
Acheulian and Solutrian (Cave) Groups, Solutrian Sites, 
Petroglyphs-and Rock Paintings and the Prehistoric Bantu 
comprises the volume. These Petroglyphs and Rock Paint- 
ings are distributed throughout the length and breadth of South 
Africa. The evidences of the former wide spread population of 
the country by the Bantu or Kafir people are detailed. These 
evidences relate to agricultural activity, remains of mining and 
smelting operations, ruins of cattle pens, forts and fortified 
kraals and ornaments, weapons and pottery. There are forty- 
seven illustrations, with six plates. 





An important study, “Zum Klima von Palaestina,” has re- 
cently been published under the auspices of the German Pal- 
aestina Verin. The writer is Dr. Felix M. Exner of Vienna. 
In this pamphlet of sixty pages, Dr. Exner has given a clear, 
concise account of the climatology of Palestine. The annual 
rainfall is the most important climatic element from the prac- 
tical point of view. Dr. Exner, however, points out that there 
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are not available enough data regarding the rainfall to make 
possible, at present, any critical study of the out-standing hy- 
drographic problems. 





Catacombs have been discovered in the Moscow Kremlin, A 
detailed report of the findings has been read before the St. 
Petersburg Archaeological Society. It is believed that in these 
subterranean vaults lies hidden the library of Ivan the IV., the 
Terrible, which comprise a large number of Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin books. Hitherto it was thought that this library had 
perished in the burning of the Moscow palace in 1551.’ It is 
expected that many valuable documents will be brought to 
light. 





Dr. Georg Loeschcke has been appointed successor to Pro- 
fessor Kekule von Stradonitz as director of the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum in Berlin. Dr. Loeschcke, one of the most emi- 
nent archaeologists of the day, is well known for frequent con- 
tributions on Greek vase painting, and as Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, has exercised great influence on the education 
of young archaeologists. 





Splendid treasures of art which sank to the bottom of the 
Mediteranean two thousand years ago, when the galley bearing 
. them from Greece to Rome was wrecked off the coast of Tunis, 
are being brought to the surface by divers in the employ of the 
French government. The sunken ship lies in water one hun- 
dred feet deep, about three miles from the coast village of 
Mahdia, in Tunis. There it was discovered four years ago by 
native sponge gatherers, who, in the course of their labors in 
the sea’s depths stumbled across the wreck. The tales they 
told about the discovery induced M. Merlin, director of Arts 
and Antiquities in the French colony of Tunisia, to put divers 
on the job of recovering the treasures described. In all M. 
Merlin has sent four expeditions to bring these treasures to 
the surface. The third expedition went out last year. The 
winter weather put an end to the efforts of the divers, but dur- 
ing the summer the Frenchman has been hard at work hauling 
treasure after treasure to the surface. The articles already 
recovered and now collected at the Alaoui Museum in Tunis, 
include a number of extremely beautiful bronze statues. One 
is a replica of a statue by Praxiteles ; a second bears the signa- 
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ture of another famous sculptor of antiquity. There are also 
valuable vases, pillars, and other objects of the golden age of 
Greek Art. Divers who have gone over the wreck declare that 
in it still are no less than 60 white marble colums, piled six* 
high, numerous marble statues, candelabra, gigantic vases, and 
a large quantity of other articles. 





The discovery at Tunis reminds us that the minister ot edu- 
cation at Rome promised some time ago to contribute $20,000 
for the raising of the imperial galleys at the bottom of Lake 
Nemi, if it be possible. The news is interesting, not only to 
antiquaries, but also to lovers of historical romance. Two 
years ago the Italian government named a commission to re- 
port upon the feasibility of draining off the water to such a 
depth, at least, as to make further operations easy. The ex- 
perts reported that it might be done, but they asked whether 
science could preserve timbers suddenly exposed after an im- 
mersion of two thousand years. It may be assumed that this 
question has been answered satisfactorily, since the attempt 
is to be made again. The larger of the galleys meas- 
ure 249 feet in length, the smaller 209; both are 59 feet in 
breadth. Their depth has still to be ascertained, for they are 
filled with mud. There have been four organized efforts to re- 
claim these galleys. In 1431 Cardinal Colonna, to whom the 
lake belonged, employed the best engineers of the day. His 
object was to raise the large galley bodily. The Cardinal per- 
severed at this work for eight years, encouraged by the recov- 
ery of “wonderful things’—which are not described, unfor- 
tunately. In 1535 another attempt was made, and again in 
1827; but nothing came of these efforts. In 1895 Signor 
Borgini tried, using all the resources of science. Archaeologists 
felt sure that the work would be carried through at last. Both 
vessels were explored so far as the divers could penetrate and 
various objects of interest were brought up; pre-eminent 
among them the mooring rings, six in number. They were 
three lions’ heads, two wolves’ and a Medusa’s of bronze, 
ranking among the very finest examples of Greek taste and 
skill. The railings of the deck also are of good workmanship, 
bronze, heavily gilded. Professor Lanciani thinks that the 
galleys belonged to the shrine of Diana Taurida on the hill- 
side, that mysterious temple served by the priest “who slew 
the slayer and shall himself be slain.”"—Whose raison d'etre, 
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which puzzled Strabo and Plutarch, was first explained by Mr. 
Frazer in his interesting book, “Golden Bough.” ‘They were 
used, as Professor Lancianna suggests, for carrying pilgrims 
across the water and for religious pageants. 





Professor Sayce calls attention in Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology to the fact that, in ancient Ethiopia, 
mounds of iron slag with traces of brick ovens for metal work- 
ing are to be found in close proximity to temples. This sug- 
gests that the ironsmith was a sacred person among the Ethio- 
pians and the iron foundry a temple annex where idols were 
fabricated (cf. Isa. XI, 19, 20.) It is surmised that the fact that 
“neither hammer nor’axe nor any tool of iron were heard in the 
temple while it was building’ may have been a purposed con- 
trast with the noisy idol-making activities about the shrines of 
heathenism. 





The annuoncement is made by the art authorities at Rome 
of the discovery of the Sabine Farm which Maecenas gave to 
Horace, the poet. Researches to determine the site of the villa 
led to a spot known as Vignati-Corte, near Licenza. Excava- 
tions have now brought to view undoubted evidences of the 
poet’s residence. Primitive wall panels have been found, and 
a mosaic pavement of the Augustan epoch. The villa stood on 
the top of a hill, confined on two sides by the little stream 
Digentia. In front of the dwelling portion of the house was a 
garden of considerable size, surrounded with arcades. In the 
middle of the garden a basin or pool has been uncovered, more 
than sixty feet in length, and connected with the stream. To 
the left of the enclosed garden the ruins of a large farm house 
are to be seen. A frigidarium, a large basin, and the corres- 
ponding calidarium have been revealed. The central struc- 
ture of the villa, with its splendid mosaics, extends to the 
margin of the Digentia. Every feature of the interior gives the 
impression that it was once rich in statuary and mural paint- 
ings. A large number of artistic fragments have been found. 





Mr. Versakis, under the auspices of the Greek Archaeologi- 
cal Society, has been excavating at Corfu, at the site of the 
ancient city of Corcyra, about two miles to the south of the 
modern town, in a district locally known as Palaeopolis. Em- 
peror William, who was present at the unearthing of some of 
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the objects, has undertaken to defray the cost of the excava- 
tions, which will henceforth be carried out under the super- 
vision of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld. The remains found hitherto 
belong to an archaic Greek temple, of the end of the seventh or 
the sixth century B. C. 





During excavations carried on by the German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in Tyrins a number of fragments from fresco 
paintings were discovered both near the large staircase leading 
to the Lower City and in the debris of the Megaron. These 
fragments have now been reconstructed as far as possible, and 
have produced a series of interesting compositions, which are 
the more important since frescos on the mainland are com- 
paratively rare. 





A remarkable restoration has been effected of that wonder- 
ful palace of Diocletian at Spalato, Dalmatia, the largest Roman 
building now in existence. It is an extraordinary monument 
of the splendor which the Emperor took with him into his re- 
tirement in his old age. More than six centuries after his 
death it retained so much of its original magnificence that the 
imperial historian, used to the semi-Oriental state of Constanti- 
nople, declared that it surpassed even in its ruins all powers 
of description. The dimensions of one side of the quadrangle 
including the towers being no less than 698 feet, and of the 
other 592 feet, making the superficial contents 413,216 feet, or 
nearly nine and one-half acres. The principal buildings within 
the walls, and nearly the whole of the exterior walls them- 
selves, remain standing at the present day. The two temples 
are turned into churches, the peristyle forms the town square 
or piazza; the outer walls still fence in the older town (the 
original city), and three of the four gates: still exist and form 
the ordinary entrances. Standing in the old peristyle with the 
blackened and defaced Corinthian colonade on each side, the 
portico of the domed vestibule in front, and the two ancient 
temples to either hand, it is not too much to say that so much 
of Roman handiwork remains that the late restored portions 
seem mere exceresences upon it. The present remains of the 
vast structure are in many places so entire as to enable one to 
fix with certainty the form and dimensions of the principal 
apartment, the descriptions given by Pliny and Vitruvius en- 
able one to assign to each apartment its proper name. The 
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interior of the baptistry or mausoleum remains practically un- 
altered from the time ‘when Diocletian sacrificed within its 


walls. 





The ‘work of excavation conducted by the University of 
Pennsylvania has been continued by Mr. Maclver at a point 
about midway between the first and second cataracts, not far 
from his first campaign. The place is known as Karanog, and 
here Mr. Maclver discovered a large cemetery embracing a 
period of four or five centuries, which ended not later than 500 
A. D. In such an age and on such a remote frontier of the 
Roman Empire, the material found presents unique and hither- 
to unknown problems. The output from the Karanog ceme- 
tery was large, and, taken together with Mr. Maclver’s re- 
turns from his first campaign, makes the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the leading collection of Nubian anti- 
quities. The University has recently published “The Romano- 
Nubian Cemetery, by C. Leonard Woolley and D. Randall- 
Maclver, consisting of 116 plates, fourteen of which are in 
color. The text furnishes a full and careful report of all field 
data and other facts necessary to an understanding of the 
plates. There are a number of important Nubian inscriptions 
in the Meroitic script. Excavations have been carfied on at 
Bega, Shellal, Khor-Bahan, and other important sites in Nubia, 
by the Survey Department of the Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance. The first pre-dynastic remains were discovered at 
Shellal. The bodies, which had mostly been buried in the usual 
contracted position, were found lying on their left side and 
were in each case accompaniel by pottery of good workman- 
ship. In one grave were found no less than twenty-five persons 
of both sexes. At Khor Bahan some very ancient graves were 
examined, but here the bodies, though in a state of perfect 
preservation, were so fragile that it was found impossible to 
remove them. In graves of a later period some pottery, slate 
palettes, axe-heads, and beads were brought to light. Between 
Shellal and Dehmir some graves of the Pharaonic age were 
cleared, but owing to the infiltration of the Nile, they were 
found to be so damp that most of the bodies crumbled away 
at the slightest touch. The bodies were not bandaged in the 
Egyptian style, but were occasionally covered with reed mats 


or skins. 
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Recent excavations at the summit of the Mount of Olives 
have resulted in the discovery of the remains of a Christian 
Church dating about A. D. 330. The site is thought to be the 
spot fixed by the-oldest traditions as the place whére Christ 
taught his diciples how to pray. The floor of the nave is not 
yet uncovered, but that of the transepts is fully exposed. The 
floor is of mosaic and is perfectly preserved. In the chancel 
there are two separate floors of different designs, one thirty 
inches higher than the other. The lower level is thought to be 
a floor of St. Helena’s church, while the upper is believed to be 
a restoration by the Crusaders. A baptismal pool was found 
in the south transcept bearing a quite legible inscription of the 
name “Theodorus” in Greek letters. 





The Austrian School of Archaeology at Athens, has been ex- 
cavating at Priene in Asia Minor. A large cistern of very 
early date has been found, and near this some pieces of early 
Greek sculpture, and a female statue of Roman workmanship. 
In the neighborhood of Priene a large number of reservoirs 
were found, which appear to have supplied the town with wa- 
ter, and these were connected with a spring by means of wa- 
ter pipes. One of the reservoirs ended in a vaulted chamber, 
built almost entirely of enormous limestone blocks in a primi- 
tive manner. 





To impress the unruly tribesmen of Tripoli, who have already 
taken one Americay life, with the power and willingness of the 
United States government to protect its citizens on foreign 
soil, the scout-crusier Chester will be dispatched to Derna or 
Berghazi, ports on the Mediterranean, early in October. The 
warship will afford protection and such countenance as may 
be: appropriate to the American Archaeological expedition, 
which, under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, is engaged in excavations at the ruins of Cyrene. The 
expedition began its researches about a year ago, with the per- 
mission of the Turkish government, which controls that part of 
Africa. The party, under the direction of Prof. Richard Nor- 
ton, of Boston, apparently succeeded in winning the confidence 
and friendship of the native population. On March 1r1 last, 
however, Herbert. F. de Cou, a member of the expedition, was 
killed by tribesmen from a neighboring district when he was 
proceeding from the camp to the excavations in advance of 
other members of the party. 
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Editorial. 


The question has often arisen with the Editor, caused by the 
reading of “Reports and Bulletins,” “Is there a science of 
archaeology? If so, is it nct pedantic?” 

We believe that we are not the first to raise this question; 
if we are not the first, yet we believe it will be a good thing to 
point out some of the things that may be classed as “shortcom- 
ings.” 

Reports and Bulletins published at Government expense 
make as good reading as the census report. Why? Because it 
is a statistical report of measurements. Excavations are made, 
but the report is a table of feet and inches, the number of ob- 
jects found, their distances from a given point and from each 
other; mounds and ruins are measured, and the same “note- 
book” report is the result. 

These things are all right in their place. Any surveyor can 
do the same thing, but it seems to us that such matter should 
go no further than the field note-book; such matter should 
be a means to an end, not the end itself. 

If archaeology is to do anything for the present generation, 
and its studies not relegated to the dust-heap, it seems to us 
that it must do something other than give statistical reports, 
the duty as ~ surveyor, architect or mathematician. Statistics 
have their place, but archaeology must reconstruct for the pres- 
ent the civilizations of the past, and at least, give us a resume of 
what those civilizations have contributed to their successors, 
and thus trace its influence upon present existing conditions. 

But that is just what the professional archaeologist is not do- 
ing. He is simply obtaining facts for facts sake, and loading 
our library shelves with those facts without an attempt to in- 
terpret them. Interpretation is what we need, not of the spec- 
ulative type, but of the analytic and synthetic. Such in- 
terpretation will enlist the interest of the general public and 
archaeology will become a popular science and not the pas- 
time of a few specialists. 

Interest in the subject from others than professional archaeo- 
logists is what we need, but we can never get it so long as the 
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findings in the field remain statistical reports. Writers should 
strive to make the subject a live one; in order to do this in- 
terpretation must enter the field. 





Is the Darwinian theory doomed to the rubbish pile of 
science through the investigations of archaeologists and an- 
thropologists? Such seems to be the present trend, if we may 
judge from the latest views set forth by Dr. Keith, writing for 
the Illustrated London News. At least, we will be forced to 
concede that man passed through his stages of evolution 
ages before the earliest date now assigned as the probable 
period at which he began to inhabit the earth. 

The earliest traces reveal him in the main as he is the pres- 
ent, erect, with the cranial development practically the same, 
the brain a little larger, if anything, the mouth and tongue 
larger than the man of today, the muscles of the lower jaw 
markedly different from the present ones, in fact so different 
that, if speech was at all present, it was of a very primitive na- 
ture and different from the articulate speech of today. 

It seems that when artists have reconstructed ancient man 
on the lines of the gorilla, they have grossly misrepresented the 
primitive man. We have to reconstruct our ideas to the ac- 
tual findings of science. : 





Harland I. Smith, who has frequently contributed to these 
columns has been apointed Archaeologist by the Governor 
General of Canada, to organize the Archaeological Survey of 
Canada and direct the Government research in archaeology. 
His office is in the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. This 
is the new national museum. 

Mr. Smith has charge of the national archaeological collec- 
tions and is arranging them both for the research student and 
for the whole people of Canada. In other words, the truth and 
science of the material is preserved, while labels and guide 
books are written in simple English suitable for school children 
and the non-scientific portion of the public. Scientific treatises 
are also available for the advanced student. 

Mr. Smith will in the future, as in the past, continue to be 
a contributor for these columns. Success to him in his new 
berth. 
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Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, plans to leave 
for Korea on August 25. He will sail from Seattle by the 
Tamba Maru on August 29, due to arrive at Yokohama on Sep- 
tember 14. He will be accompanied by his photographer, 
Manuel Gonzales, who will be equipped with a full outfit of 
cameras and a polyscope for moving picture work. They will 
spend several days in Tokyo perfecting arrangements for the 
Korean trip, and attending to some matters which were left 
incomplete by their last Japanese expedition. Two main ob- 
jects are the motives of the expedition: 1. To make a study of 
Korean life and culture, which are now likely to undergo rapid 
changes. 2. To observe the admistrative and economic re- 
forms which are being made under Japanese control. Among 
many interesting features of Korean ethnography, which it is 
planned to examine are: (a) the physical characteristics of the 
Koreans; (b) the Korean religion, a curious local blend of 
Buddhism and demonolatry ; (c), some phases of Korean sym- 
bolism and art; (d), characteristic industrial arts; (e), the 
psychology of the interesting religious movement which has 
taken place under missionary propaganda. Entering the 
country from Japan at Fusan, Taikyu, Chemulpo, Seoul and 
other places of importance along the line of the Korean Rail- 
way will be visted, up to the Manchurian border. As far as 
time will permit, side trips will be made into the country lying 
back from the railroads, off of the usual beaten lines of travel. 
The photographic side of the trip will be emphasized, and every 
effort will be made to secure a full illustration, both of old Korea 
and of that new Korea, which is an integral part of Japan. Two 
months will be spent in Korea itself. Prof. Starr expects to 
return at New Year in time for his winter courses at the Uni- 
versity. r 

This expedition was planned for last winter, but was post- 
poned to permit Prof. Starr to make a personal study of Mexi- 
co in revolution. 





New York, N. Y., Aug. 18—Two young Norwegian explor- 
ers, Christian Leden and Harald Thaulow, have arrived at 
New York on their way to northwest Canada. They will go 
through the district north of Great Slave Lake, and expect to 
meet people who have never been seen by the white race. 

Thaulow, who is twenty-four, is a son of Fritz Thaulow, 
the artist. His companion is twenty-nine years old. They 
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will collect specimens and data for several museums, the Uni- 
versity of Christiana and the University of Berlin. Both 
young men have had experience in the north, having been as 
far as 77 degrees north. 

“We will remain in NewYork a few days and then start out 
on our journey,” said Leden. “We leave civilization at Ed- 
monton, Alberta. Our course from that point leads north to 
the Athabasca River and up that stream to the lake of the 
same name. There the Hudson Bay company has arranged to 
have its agents meet us. We canoe most of the way to the 
Great Slave Lake. 

“Our equipment will consist of two sledges, twenty dogs 
and ten Indian carriers. We do not intend to go further than 
70 north, the edge of Prince Albert’s Land. We expect to get 
back to New York by Christmas and return to our own land. 
We will return in 1912 if all is well and make a two years’ ex- 
ploration trip. This expedition is only preliminary to the 
later one.” 

The money for the expedition was contributed by the king 
and queen of Norway and the universities the young men rep- 
resent. 





A very noted meeting, that of the School of American 
Archaeology, has been held in Mexico, concluding its sessions 
last week. The school has obtained concessions from Mexico, 
Guatemala and Honduras for further exploration of ancient 
cities and temples, and voted to resume the work at Quirigua, 
Guatemala, when better arrangements have been completed to 
protect the exploiters against tropical fever. 

The board elected Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C., 
President; Wm. P. Holmes, Washington, Vice President; 
Nathan Jaffa, Treasurer, and Edgar L. Hewett, Director. Ad- 
ditional members include Lewis B. Paton, Hartford, Conn., 
and Harriet Wilson, Baltimore, Mitchell Carroll and Frederick 
W. Hodge, Washington, and John R. McFie, William J. Mills 
and John F. Lacy, of lowa, were named, in addition, on various 
committees. 





Dr. Edward Seler, professor of ethnology and archaeology 
and American linguistry in the University of Berlin, sent by 
the German Government as a delegate to the International 
American Congresses at Buenos Ayres in June, 1910, and at 
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Mexico City in September of the same year, arrived in Los 
Angeles from Mexico, and told of recent important discoveries, 
made by him of fresco paintings and hieroglyphics among the 
ruins at Patenque in the State of Chiapas. 

Dr. Seler discovered the frescoes and hieroglyphics on one of 
the temple walls among the ruins hidden under several coats 
of whitewash. He carefully removed the whitewash, and the 
frescoes, representing customs and religious beliefs of the 
Mayan peoples, were revealed. Dr. Seler made photographs 
of his discoveries and then removed the wall in portions and 
sent them to the University of Berlin, where he will make a 
more careful study of them. The explanation of these hyrogly- 
phics is one of the most important problems of American 
archaeology. 

“The Mayans were the civilized native race of the peninsula 
of Yucatan,” said Dr. Seler. “ Their history is one of the most 
important in the scientific world. I have passed several 
months among the ruins at Palenque, and my investigations, 
when completed, will throw a new light on this interesting peo- 
ple. I also spent ten weeks in the ruins at Yucatan, and am 
now on my way back to Berlin, where I will make my discov- 
eries known at the university.” 

Dr. Seler recently started the International School of 
Ethnology and Archaeology in Mexico City. 
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Department of Oriental Review. 
Conducted by FREDERICK STARR. 


A Woman’s Impressions of the Philippines. Mary H. Fee, 
Chicago, 1910. A. C. McClurg and Co., 16 mo. pp. xi, 12-291. 
$1.75 net. 

We know painfully little about the Philippines and care less. 
We are not disturbed at our ignorance. Apathy regarding the 
Islands and their peoples who have fallen to our charge has 
followed a momentary interest which was neither deep nor in- 
telligent. Yet we ought to be intensely interested and should 
read with avidity every authoritative book upon the subject. 
There was little printed in English regarding the Philippines 
before 1898; much has appeared since then, but few actual con- 
tributions to knowledge. Miss Fee’s book is interesting, enter- 
taining and, to a thoughtful reader instructive. She has been 
a teacher in the Islands for eight years, the greater part of the 
time in a provincial town—Capiz. She has a kindly spirit and 
a fairly open mind. Convinced that our way is right, she is 
not convinced that everything else is radically wrong; she rea- 
lizes that our ways are sometimes misfits and has sense enough 
not to insist. Thus, “I once forced a little maid of mine to 
wear the regular maid’s dress of black, with muslin cap and 
apron and she was certainly a joy to the eye ;”—think what a 
joy she would have been properly and naturally decked out in 
the pretty costume of her kind! Ah well, the experiment was 
a failure under Filipino conditions and the good Miss Fee had 
sense enough to drop it. Much in Island life and character 
jars on our author’s nerves and sensibilities: “the premature 
adolescence of the Filipino youth makes him very repellant 
to the American ;” there is no question that the Filipino boy is 
premature in his adolescence and it appears that Miss Fee, “by 
instruction and school influence, will meet this nature fact, 
this physiological characteristic, by developing our American 
prudery of speech—which she considers among ourselves a 
girl’s best safeguard! Miss Fee is rather proud of her Spanish 
and under the circumstances it is to be hoped that the rather 
frequent errors in Spanish words are overlooked printer’s er- 
rors. Etymology and linguistics are not hér forte, but it is 
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too bad to attribute to Americans the introduction of the fine 
old Aztec word, which in its modern corrupted form she spells 
claquers. But these are small defects in a good book, which 
brims over with good humor. Miss Fee really gives a not un- 
kindly and not unduly severe analysis of Filipino character ; 
her anecdotes and experiences give far more actual informa- 
tion than many a formal treatise; she presents both sides of 
her life as a provincial teacher, her side and the Filipino’s 
side, with force. She sees somewhat below the surface. Much 
that she finds amusing, is not half so funny as what they saw, 
but it is amusing and it is well told. She is not blindly patrio- 
tic, and she does not always miss the point. Speaking of our 
governmental effort to reorganize the social conditions, she 
says: “To the aristocrat the government says, ‘Come and aid us 
to help thy brother that he may some day rob thee of thy pre- 
rogatives, and to the peasant, ‘O thou cock-fighting, fiesta-har- 
boring son of idleness and good nature, wake up, struggle, toil, 
for thy share of what lies buried in thy soil and waves upon 
thy mountain sides and be as thy brother, yonder.’ Nor is 
my picture complete, if I do not add that, under his breath, 
both peasant and aristocrat reply—‘Fool! for what? That I 
may pick thy chestnuts out of the fire.” For one who sees 
occasionally thus clearly, our author is at times surprisingly 
blind. 

Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Chicago: 1910. A. C. McClurg and Co, 16 mo. pp, xvi, 158. $1.75. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie’s new book on the Arts and Crafts of 
the Ancient Egyptians is a number in The World of Art Series. 
The vastness of any comparative study in Egyptology is hint- 
ed by the:author’s observation—“If we consider medieval 
architecture, we separate the many periods from Saxon to 
Renaissance; if we turn to painting, we distinguish many 
stages between Cimabue and Canaletto; yet these variations 
belong to a single revolution of civilization and are-comprised 
within some centuries. In Egyptian art we have to deal with 
seven revolutions of civilization and thousands, of years.” And 
here the learned author has to condense the whole field of the 
Arts and Crafts of Old Egypt to the limits of a little handbook. 
He emphasizes the fact “that the divisions of artistic periods 
are often not the same as those of political history. Politically, 
the history divides at the xvii dynasty with the fall of. the 
Hyksos and at the xxii dynasty with the rise of the Delta 
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government. But artistically the changes are under Tahut- 
mes I; when Syrian influences broke in and under the xxvi 
dynasty, when the classical Greeks began to dominate art.” 
In Egypt the environmental influences is more easily recogniz- 
ed and traced than in almost any other place. “The essential 
conditions in Egypt are before all, an overwhelming sunshine; 
next the strongest of contrast between a vast sterility of desert 
and the most prolific verdure of the narrow plain; and thirdly, 
the illimitable level lines of the cultivation of the desert pla- 
teau, and of the limestone strata, crossed by the vertical pre- 
cipices on either hand rising hundreds of feet without a 
break.” These features of environment most directly influence 
architecture, but they and similar easily stated conditions have 
affected all art and industry. The author considers in suc- 
cession Statuary, Reliefs, Painting and Drawing, and Archi- 
tecture tracing each from its condition in the Prehistoric period 
through its changes and development into Greek and Roman 
times. He then takes up technique in an interesting series of 
Crafts—Stone Working, Jewellery, Metal Work, Glazed Ware 
and Glass, Pottery, Ivory Working, Wood Work, Plaster and 
Stucco, Clothing. These craft chapters perhaps contain more 
of novel interest than even those on arts. The book is admira- 
bly illustrated with one hundred and forty photo-reproduc- 
tions, one-third of which are from thé author’s own negatives 
made expressly for this work. 

The Conflict of Colour. B. L. Putnam Weale New York: 
1910, The MacMillan Co., 8 vo. pp. ix, 341. $2.00. 

Mr. Weale’s books are always thoughtful, earnest and sug- 
gestive; they are interesting too, and deal with matters of 
world importance. Mr. Weale knows the far East by an ex- 
ceptional personal experience, and his earlier books have dealt 
specifically with it—treating of Russia and Japan, the Manchu 
and the Muscovite, the great war and its consequences. He now 
takes a larger field and a wider theme. He shows that the 
white race is threatened by the men of color. For him the 
great question is whether there be a way of escape. His fun- 
damental fact is rate of increase; the black population doubles 
in forty years, the brown and yellow races in sixty, the white 
race in eighty ; almost as important a fact is the almost univer- 
sal growth in real knowledge. From these facts as his start- 
ing point, he enters upon a detailed study of his subject. He 
arrays statistics and realities under three great chapters—The 
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Yellow World, The Brown World and The Black Problem. 
His General Conclusions follow. His presentation will strike 
most readers as overdrawn, but most readers have given these 
matters little or no consideration; Mr. Weale has made them 
the study of years. All the world, however, begins to realize 
that the future is threatening. Our author considers the Far 
Eastern condition critical; Japan is now the leading nation 
there; can she maintain herself in that position or will China 
come into herown? Turning to India and Central and Western 
Asia—his Brown World—he shows that India, Afghanistan, 
Persia and those who are their neighbors are in a state of un- 
rest and danger; the movement in progress is openly hostile. 
Since India is the largest element there and presents the prob- 
lem clearly, he lays emphasis on her. Egypt is most threaten- 
ing, but in a sense is bound up with India and Turkey. Turkey 
and Islam must be reckoned with; they have a future place and 
part and cannot be ignored in any far-reaching plans, “ulterior 
projects.” In The Black Problem, Mr. Weale is less just, less 
well-balanced, less logical than in his other chapters ; he clear- 
ly knows little of dark Africans at first hand; he despises the 
black man as a beast with no achievement to his credit; he 
voices the same crude views that Keane has rendered popular ; 
but he justly realizes that the black man propagates, spreads, 
learns and threatens. On'the whole, black Africans tend toward 
Mohammedanism and are waking. They can, of course, when 
educated, drive out their white governors. And the solution 
for all this complicated problem? Mr. Weale works it out in 
detajl. In the Far East the white man must co-operate with 
China and hold Japan in check; in the Brown World he must 
give India independence, make her overflow into and leaven 
Afghanistan and Persia, make her a balance power against 
whatever Moslem Empire may occupy Asia Minor and West- 
ern Asia; and Africa, if India is properly developed, may be 
left alone—the white man will withdraw as gracefully as pos- 
sible, but meantime he must teach the Negro Christianity, not 
that Christianity itself has value, but to hold Mohammedanism 
in its proper place. To establish everywhere needed balance of 
power; to give the Yellow World, the Brown World, and the 
Black World local problems to completely occupy their 
thoughts and energies—such is the solution, and in both solu- 
tion and problem, two nations and two only, are vitally con- 
cerned and can be expected to act with energy—Russia and 
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Great Britain. And of these two, Great Britain’s stake is so 
much greater and more evident, that the problem is chiefly 
her’s, and the brunt of dealing with it must fall on her. She 
is “the white man’s hope.” There are a hundred things in 
Weale’s book to provoke discussion, but our space forbids their 
consideration. His opinion that the United States has little 
place in world questions will surprise and startle only shallow 
thinkers. British selfishness, as exemplified in the willingness 
to submerge and ignore the interest of the great majority of 
mankind in order that the prerogatives of a minority of white 
men may be preserved is delightfully simple and naive. Mr. 
Weale is not rarely inconsistent and self-contradictory, but 
his argument compels attention and deserves careful consid- 
eration. 


Comment. 


“Hamlet” at the Imperial Theatre in Tokio, in a literal trans- 
lation expressly made by Dr. Tsubouchi, constitutes a recent 
event of the first importance in the play-going world of Japan. 
By a new departure, and one that promises well for the im- 
provement of Japanese dramatic art, the tragedy was staged 
in foreign style and the female parts were played by women. 
‘Miss Matsui is said to have filled the role of Ophelia with ex- 
ceptional skill, while the characters of Hamlet, Polonius, and 
Claudius were very creditably presented. For some years the 
Japanese have been more or less familiar with a Japanized 
stage version of Hamlet, but Dr. Tsubouchi’s is the first faith- 
ful, or approximately faithful, rendering of the play intq the 
vernacular; and it will readily be believed that Shakespeare’s 
lines have taxed to the full the linguistic ingenuity of the trans- 
lator, the interpretive powers of the players, and the compre- 
hension of the audience. A word of interest reaches us con- 
cerning the new playhouse where this new rendering of “Ham- 
let” was so successfully undertaken. The erection and open- 
ing of the Imperial Theatre (which, despite its name, is not a 
subsidized or a government-controlled playhouse) may be 
taken as a sign of promise in a hitherto theatrically barbaric 
land. European in its general architecture, and attempting 
some approach to Occidental ideals and methods on its stage, 
it especially distinguishes itself by having connected with it a 
school for the training of actresses, thus declaring itself op- 
posed to the time-honored custom of allowing none but male 
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actors to appear behind the footlights, even in female parts. 
‘By a circular process—which in this instance, it is hoped, will 
bear no resemblance to the “vicious” circle—the laudable pur- 
pose is to qualify women for the elevation of the stage, and 
then with their aid to make the stage a means of elevating 
women. Of course, the reform of the stage is not to be ac- 
complished in a day, either in Japan or elsewhere; and it will 
be years before the new Tokio theatre can be expected to make 
itself worthy of any sort of comparison with theatres in the 
capitals of the western world.—Dial: Aug. 1, ’11. 
' While the Dial’s note is interesting, its judgment of the 
Japanese Theatre seems hardly fair. Louise Jordan Miln, 
author of “When we Were Strolling Players in the East” 
says: “The actors of Japan are surrounded with every possible 
accessory, and with the perfection of accessories. The most 
faultless stage-setting that I ever:saw, and the best trained 
supers I ever saw I saw on the stage of a Tokio theatre. I 
have seen performances in Yeddo that seemed to me to quite 
merit classification with London productions at the Lyceum 
and at the Savoy.” One of the best books regarding Japan 
that we have is Osman Edwards “Japanese Plays and Play- 
fellows.” He found much to merit high praise in Japanese 
dramatic art. 


Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, has held two 
important Conferences relative to the Orient. These have 
been arranged by Prof. George H. Blakeslee and were held in 
the Autumn of 1909 and 1910. The first was devoted to China 
and the Far East; the second to The Nearer East and Africa’ 
A third Conference will be held this Autumn, beginning on 
November 22 and continuing through the 25th. It will be de- 
voted to Japan and the Japanese. Among the speakers expect- 
ed are David Starr Jordan, Albert Bushnell Hart, George 
Kennan, William E. Griffis, John C. Berry and Drs. Honda 
and Takamine. The papers read at the Conference will be 
printed later in The Journal of Race Progress, under Prof. 
Blakeslee’s editorship. 


The Oriental Review is “a fortnightly summary of East 
Asian affairs.” It is of octavo form and each number con- 
tains eighteen pages of reading matter—original and selected. 
Its editorials are particularly timely and valuable. We shall 
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from time to time, include its more important titles in our Ref- 
erence List of Periodical Literature. It is printed in New 
York City (35 Nassau St.) at the price of 10 cents a copy, $1.50 
a year. 


Reference List of Periodical Literature. 

American Trade with China. Frederick McCormick. Cen- 
tury. Jan. 

Last of the Shoguns. Frederick Starr. World Today. Jan. 

Indian National Congress. R. A. Hume, Jour. Race Dev. 
Jan. 

Influence of a Strong Man upon Racial Character. W. S. 
Washburne. Jour. Race Dev. Jan. 

Moral Purpose of Japan in Korea. J. H. DeForest. Inde- 
pendent. Jan. 5. 

Chief Business Man of Japan (Shibesawa.) Oriental Rev. 
Jan. 10. 

China Awake and at Work. Clarence Poe. Rev. of Revs. 
Feb. 

Japanese Temples and Their Treasures. J. Harada. Inter- 
nat. Studio. Feb. 

Immigration Question. Oriental Rev. Feb. to. 

China as a Factor in World Politics. Oriental Rev. Feb. 25. 

Christianity in China. Edw. A. Ross. Century. March. 

Japanese Basket Work. Oliver Wheatley. International 
Studio. March. 

Political Parties of Japan. Oriental Rev. March to. 

Russia and Ili. Oriental Rev. March 25. 
» The Orient in California. J. F. Bramhall. World Today. 
April. 

Japanese Art of Today. V. J. Harada. Internat. Studio. 
April. 

The Bogey of Japanese Trade. Clarence Poe. World’s 
Work. April. 

Industrial Future of China. Edw. A. Ross. Century. May. 

His Highness the Maharaja. Price Collier. Scribner’s. May. 

Japanese Moral Fibre. Oriental Rev. May 25. 

Young China at School. Edw. A. Ross. Century. June. 

The New Chinese Currency. Ching-Chun Wang. No. Am. 
Rev. June. 

Japanese Fiction. Sodakichi Hartmann. Forum. June. 

Plague in Manchuria. K. K. Kawakami. World Today. 
June. 
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Book Review. 


THE STONE AGE IN NORTH —_ — ° ay Warren K. Moorehead, A. M. 
Jolume II. 

Volume II. opens with a chapter on Ground Stone; this chapter deals with effigies 
in stone and wood. The problem of the bird-stones is taken up and thoroughly 
discussed. The illustrations of the finished and unfinished products are very in- 
structive. 

Great attention is given to the study of pipes. This subject is very broad in 
its significance, and it is properly studied in this work. The author realizes that 
almost a whole civilization can be reconstructed from the different classes of pipes. 
Nothing escaped the scrutiny of Mr. Moorehead. 

Shell objects and those of bone are given their place in the discussion, and they 
throw much light upon the civilization of the people who used them, 

The discussion of the copper objects is almipst all that can be desired; it gives 
us comprehensive view of the whole subject as it is known to date. There is no 
speculative discussion, or guessing at the use to which the different objects were 
put, but a straightforward statement of facts as they have been found to exist. 

It is useless for us to try to take up this volume point by point, suffice to say 
that this work is the most comprehensive and unbiased of any that has ever come 
to our notice. 

The chapters that close the volume are worth the price of the set. The author is 
to be more than commended for the stand he takes and the statements that he 
makes in regard to the science of archaeology together with his setting forth of 
the needs of this same science. The reviewer approves of every word. 

We can but say in closing that this work is worthy a place in every library in 
the country, and that we commend it to the perusal of every scientist that is inter- 
ested in archaeology. 





THE QUEEN OF THE WOODS. By Chief Simon Pokagon. pps. $1.25, net. The 
Antiquarian Pub. Co. 

We have here one of the most unique books that it has ever been the lot of the 
reviewer to read. In the first place it is a book written by a full-blood Ojibwa 
Indian, one who was free from the influence of the large city, one who was still 
a child of Nature, and loved the woods and streams, the flowers and wild beasts. 
By that we do not mean to say that he was not educated, for he held diplomas 
from several of our leading colleges, but after his school days he went back to his 
people and, upon the death of his father, became chief of his people, and no Red 
man ever filled that office with more dignity than did Chief Simon Pokagon. 

We may further add that in the history of the North American Indian no one 
was ever so showered with honors by the White man, than our same chief. At the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, Chief Pokagon was the guest of the city and the honor- 
ed one on Chicago Day. 

In this book, Chief Pokagon write his autobiography, not in his native tongue, | 
but in English. Though it is English and prose, yet the poetry of his own native 
tongue will creep in ever and anon, which add greatly to the beauty of the book. 

It has often been said that among savage or barbarous people, love as known to 
the white man, is utterly unknown. This statement the Chief gives the lie as well 
as many other preconceived ideas of the white man in his dealings with the true 
American. The love story of Pokagon is a tale of poetry rather than of ‘prose, and 
told in a most effective way. 

We also get the Indian view-point of many of the questions that have concerned 
the White and Red men, and to be sure, the view-point of the Indian is not that 
of the white man. We see ourselves as ourselves as our so-called savage brother 
saw us. We are not flattered by the picture that he draws. Truth stands out 
even as some more gifted writers of the Caucasian race have put it. The Chief 
strives to tell the truth as he sees it, and this truth is worthy the contemplation 
of any man. 

Take it all-in-all the book is full of truth, beauty, dignity, lofty sentiment and 
thought, and poetry in prose. 

Anyone who wishes to know the truth in connection with the North American 
Indian cannot afford to be without a copy. 
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THE STONE AGE IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


AN ARCHAOLOGICAL EN@®YCLOPEDIA of the IMPLEMENTS, 
ORNAMENTS, WEAPONS, UTENSILS, ETC., OF THE PRE- 
HISTORIC TRIBES OF .NORTH AMERICA. WITH MORE THAN 
THREE HUNDRED FULL PAGE PLATES and FOUR HUNDRED 
FIGURES ILLUSTRATING OVER THREE THOUSAND 
DIFFERENT OBJECTS. 


By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD, A. M. 


Curator of the Department of American Archaeology, 
Phillips Academy, Member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, Etc. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES of 900 PAGES 


A UNIQUE WORK. : 

For many years the author of “The Stone Age” has directed his explorations and 
museum study towards a classification and description of the various tools, weapons, 
ornaments, and other objects of prehistoric times. During the past five years he has 
collected data from museums onl individuals with this publication in view, and the 
work has just been issued. 

No such comprehensive treatment and classification of prehistoric objects and art 
forms have been ‘attempted by other scientists. 

ITS BROAD SCOPE AND REFERENCE VALUE. 

The two large volumes are an archeological enclycopedia or review of all the 
known forms in copper, stone, clay, shell, and other substances, There is included 
a systematical bibliography covering all the books, articles, etc., relating to the 
various forms of artifacts described in the book. For example, the copper objects 
found in the St. Lawrence region and also in other parts of the United States are of 
singular interest, and little has been published concerning them. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the curious, highly polished, ornamental, and problematical stones 
found in such numbers in the United States. Very few of these have been in use 
in historic times. They form an interesting and peculiar class of objects, and their 
interpretation has a direct bearing upon prehistoric cultures. The author describes 
these—and scores of other forms—at len th. 

DISTINGUISHED ASSISTANTS. 

Professor Moorehead has been assisted in this work by Professor Henry Mont- 
pomery. Head Curator of the Museum of the University of Toronto; Mr. Charles 
*. Brown, Dean of the Museum of the Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis- 
consin, and others who are familiar with the types in their respective regions. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Particular attention is called to the photogravure plates, colored plates, and half. 
tone illustrations. Wealthy collectors have, in many instances, made expensive plates 
for “The Stone Age.” As a result we are able to present readers with a class of 
figures far superior to those usually shown in a work commanding twice the price at 
which “The Stone Age’’ is now offered. The dllustrations cover the principal types of 
ec gi art forms from eastern Canada to Mexico; from British Columbia to 
‘lorida,. 

From the specimen engravings presented, it will be seen that the most artistic 
and expensive photogravures and halftones are used in “The Stone Age.” The more 
beautiful objects in stone and copper are thus shown. Attention is called to the im- 
portance of the work to art students, and lovers of the beautiful in man’s handiwork. 


THE PRICE IS $7.50 NET. PREPAID. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston and New York 











